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HEN invited to prepare this paper, I wondered how 

anything I might say could interest an audience of priests. 
I have no qualification to treat of theological matters. Catholic 
life at its highest level is sanctity. I am not a saint nor, as far as 
I know, are any of my friends. Neither can I claim a wide ex- 
perience of Catholic life in its more ordinary forms. How was 
I to approach this tremendous topic of ““The Witness of the 
Catholic Life’’? 

My only rational course was to present myself as an average 
layman, with a modicum of education, making some attempt at 
the Catholic life, seeking help from books, friends and experience. 
My paper would then, I hoped, have a certain documentary 
value. 


“Witness” indicates both the man and his testimony. While 
the French ¢émoin and témoignage distinguish between the two, 
English suggests a valuable identification, an incarnation of 
_ word in life. 

A witness informs others of facts he knows at first-hand. He 
may testify by deed as well as by word. The sick man rising 
silently from his bed thus bears witness to the power that has 
healed him. 

A witness must have an audience. He cannot testify in an 
absolute desert. His ability to convince depends in part upon 
his hearers’ desire to know the truth. This desire may be un- 
conscious and the witness may be able to activate it by his 
testimony or the power of any actions which accompany it. It 
is possible some of his audience will only heed him if he gives 
up his life in witness to the truth. “Je crois les histoires dont les 
témoins se font égorger.” 


We may summarize the task of the Christian witness as a 
testifying to the fact of God and man’s relation to Him as 


1 The substance of a paper read at the Catholic Conference of Ecclesiastical 
Studies, April 1950. 
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revealed in Our Lord’s life, death, resurrection, ascension and 
abiding presence in the Church. The witness of the Christian, 
to be any witness at all, must be the continuation of Our Lord’s 
witness. Only thus is it first-hand evidence. 

Our Lord’s testimony is that of the Word made flesh, wit- 
nessing to the return of mankind through Himself, living, dying 
and rising again, to that creaturely yet true sharing in the life 
of the Trinity to which the race was called in the beginning. 

Our Lord is the way, truth and life. He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil. He is not the founder of a religion. He is Himself 
mankind’s religion, for religion is now incorporation into Christ. 
It is this religion of Christ’s Person which the Christian is called 
upon to live and so to continue the witness of his Master. His 
testimony is then more than an abstract apologetic, an articu- 
lated philosophy of religious experience, a code of morals, an 
ascetic effort of human nature to transcend itself. It may include 
all this, but in essence it is a continuation of the life of the Word 
made flesh. “‘As the Father hath sent me, so I send you.” 


“Catholic” originally indicated the universal as distinct 
from the particular. This philosophical sense remains in: St 
Ignatius’ Epistle to the Christians of Smyrna—‘‘Where the 
bishop is, there let the community be, even as where Jesus 
Christ is, there is the Church Catholic.” 

The word early acquired the sense of orthodox in contrast 
to heterodox and as the doctrine of the Petrine supremacy de- 
veloped soon came to indicate communion with the Apostolic 
See as the hall-mark of orthodoxy. 

The modern meanings outside the Church are many and 
confusing. For some it is a term of abuse, for others it signifies a 
theory of the Church, varying according to individual or group 
presuppositions. To the majority of our English contemporaries 
it is merely the name of one of the Christian sects and so has 
lost its original sense of “‘universal’’. 

Among ourselves the word is reassuming a meaning in 
depth as distinct from the “‘horizontal” sense inevitably empha- 
sized by post-Tridentine polemics. As St Paul wrote: ‘All things 
are yours and you are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” The 
Church’s mission is to all mankind at all levels. Any manifesta- 
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tion of Catholic life which justifies the outsider in labelling us 
as a mere sect is clearly deficient in that apostolate in depth 
which surely derives from the holiness of the Church, who alone 
can “restore all things in Christ’. Von Hiigel expressed this 
well in the following passage: 


For a Person came and lived and loved and did and taught 
and died and rose again, and lives on by His power and His 
spirit forever within us and amongst us, so unspeakably rich and 
yet so simple, so sublime, so divinely above us precisely in being 
so divinely near—that His character and teaching require for an 
ever fuller yet never complete understanding, the varying study 
and different experiments and applications, embodiments and 
unrolling of all races and civilizations, of all life individual and 
corporate, the simultaneous and successive experiences of the 
human race to the end of time. 


“Life” is the power of self-movement. In man the spiritual 
and physical life are united in the person of each individual and 
destined to immortality and union with the life of the Holy 
Trinity. Original sin made it impossible for this union to be 
reached but did not abolish it as an end. Hence the tragic ten- 
sion in man—an infinite desire beyond the capacity of finite 
powers to fulfil. But the life of the Word made Flesh is now com- 
municated to our fallen nature and redemption, the return of 
man to God made possible. Redemption is both corporate and 
personal. The Christian life is both corporate and personal; the 
corporate life of the whole Mystical Body united to its Head 
and the personal life of interior union with Christ. ““The King- 
dom is like to a net . . . the Kingdom is within you.” 


With these few general principles in mind, we turn to the 
audience before which the Church and the individual Catholic 
must now bear witness. It is at once obvious that circumstances 
vary in different national communities and even in different 
geographical areas of the same nation. Our audience is, in New- 
man’s phrase, “‘a mixed congregation’’. Yet there is one charac- 
teristic, common to those who do not accept the Christian reve- 
lation save in the most superficial sense. To use a Bergsonian 
term, they live in a “closed universe”, a universe from which 
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God is absent, a universe therefore which is a figment of human 
imagination and unreal. They may not be formal atheists, but 
whatever God they believe in is of no moment. It is inaccurate, 
I believe, to define this attitude as materialistic. The ‘‘closed 
universe” of our contemporaries has its spiritual values, many 
of them of a high order—loyalty, kindness, humanitarianism. 
As Maritain has written: ‘‘On all sides, even from the new 
humanists or from the partisans of dialectical materialism, we 
hear the cry—spirit, spirituality ! But on what spirit do you call? 
If it is not the Holy Spirit, you may as well call on the spirits 
of wood or wine!” 

If it is true that our non-Christian friends live in a world 
from which God is absent, it is in a real sense also true that non- 
Catholic Christians live in a world from which the Incarnate 
Word is absent. They do not see the Church as a “‘sacramentum”, 
a sign achieving what it signifies—the continuation in time of 
the’ Incarnation, witnessing by its own visible unity to the in- 
visible union of the Father and the Son. The essence of Catholic 
witness lies in the fact and principle of the Incarnation and our 
witness is effective in so far as the Church as Christ’s Mystical 
Body becomes visible in our corporate and personal life. 

We have to testify to the real presence of God in His uni- 
verse, the real presence of Christ in His Church. We are here far 
above the level of formal apologetic—necessary though that is 
in its place—we are moving on the plane of ultimate mysteries, 
our universe is open to the unfathomable majesty of the God- 
head. 

We read in the Passio Sancti Adriani that Adrian, still a 
pagan, asked the martyrs: 


“What reward do you expect?” 

“Our mouth cannot tell of it, nor our eye see it.” 

“Have you learned nothing of it from the Law, the prophets 
or in some other part of the Scriptures?” 

‘‘The prophets themselves have not known it as it is: for they 
were only men, who adored God: and what they had received 
of the Holy Spirit, they told in words. But of that glory it is 
written: ‘Eye hath not seen it, nor ear heard it, nor hath it 
entered into the mind of man to know what things the Lord hath 
prepared for those that love Him.’ ” 
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Hearing this, Adrian leapt into their midst and said: “‘Count 
me amongst those who confess the faith with these saints, for 
behold I too am a Christian.” 


Deep calleth unto deep. When Adrian saw the mysteries of 
his own heart were but a created reflection of the mysteries of 
God, his soul burst the bonds of its closed universe and entered 
that Divine darkness which is Light itself. 

However ‘“‘closed’’ the universe of modern man may be, 
there is evidence to show that the potentia obedientialis leaves a 
tiny crack in the edifice. On the face of it, the Christian witness 
in the present age seems as hopeless an enterprise as may be 
imagined. Yet in every man, as in Adrian, the mysterious depths 
of the soul await the call of the Risen Christ. We are too prone, I 
believe, to consider our first task as one of intellectual argument 
and there seem to be no grounds for discussion with many of 
our contemporaries. We may profit by the example of Adrian’s 
friends. The Church is fully equipped to reach the soul’s hidden 
depths when the intellectual appeal is not yet possible. Some of 
the modern Catholic Action movements—in particular the 
J.O.C.—owe some of their success to methods which include a 
genuine acceptance of the “‘myth” of the working-class. Opera- 
ting from within this ‘“‘myth” they are able to open its “closed” 
universe to the full tide of grace. 

We are all in some degree conditioned by history and en- 
vironment. The English Catholic bears the inevitable burden 
of what may be called a suppressed Protestantism. The English 
Protestant cannot escape the Catholic imprint of the first thou- 
sand years of the nation’s history. 

The apostolic experiments of the French Church take account 
of the latent forces in the nation and in the faithful. These ex- 
periments have met with a mixed reception among ourselves. 
Some hold we should imitate them, others that circumstances 
here are so different that imitation is impossible. The real point 
at issue is surely one of principle rather than method. Our 
French brethren have remembered that Christ was “‘tempted in 
all things like unto us, save only without sin’. So, too, Christ’s 
members must in every age enter into the difficulties of their 
contemporaries, “save only without sin”. 
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The French movements enter boldly the main stream of 
contemporary life. The aspirations, problems, ethos of the 
workers are not suppressed by, but incorporated into, the Jocist 
movement. The Missions de France, Abbé Michonneau’s parish 
revolution, the new lay religious institutes, are all inspired by 
the conviction that the apostle’s task is not to invite the convert 
to a segregated religious community but to found the Church 
among the people. As Pére de Lubac writes: ‘““The Church is 
Catholic because, knowing she is universal de jure, she desires 
to become so de facto . . .”’ ““Her members must work together 
for a common growth” .. . ““The proper object of the missions 
is to bring to men the living presence of the Church, to found the 
Church, or, as the Liturgy has it, to plant the Church.” 

The latent Protestantism in the English Catholic is a source 
of temptation to sectarianism. We are in constant danger of 
becoming—virtually at least—what most of our neighbours 
think we are—a Nonconformist sect. Our suppressed heresy, if I 
may call it so, must be brought to the full light of Catholic day. 
Much that is good, because of Catholic origin, in Protestantism 
may be integrated without doctrinal compromise into the lives 
of English Catholics. As the recent Times’ correspondence poin- 
ted out, the history of the past four hundred years cannot be 
written off with a stroke of the pen. Not that this should dismay 
us, for the latent Catholicism of our fellow-countrymen is also 
beginning to appear. The Times’ correspondence would have 
been impossible a century ago. 

Lest the last paragraph seem oulré may I repeat Chesterton’s 
dictum that heresies are truths run wild. The convert from 
Protestantism has not to sacrifice the truths he already holds 
but only to see them in the perfect setting of the whole Christian 
doctrine. The apologetic tradition of recent centuries tends to 
emphasize particular, disputed dogmas. Now this is a Protes- 
tant habit. In fighting the Reformers, we have done so on their 
own ground and have inevitably been influenced by their disin- 
tegrating spirit. But the fact that many Anglicans hold almost 
all—some quite all—our dogmas suggests that it is possible not 
to see the Church for the doctrines. 

Has not the time come to study not so much the errors of 
Protestants as the “‘pietas” which the Catholic truths surviving 
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amongst them have produced? I refer to such things as the 
Anglican love of the psalms and dignified public worship, the 
Nonconformist sense of community, the Quaker’s devotion to 
prayer. Christopher Dawson has pointed out that attachment 
to a traditional “‘pietas”’ and fear of losing it by submission to 
the Church are often greater barriers to conversion than doc- 
trinal difficulties. He gives as an example the experience of a 
Nonconformist minister at Assisi, who was deeply impressed by 
what he saw until he came across a “‘parroco” and a handful of 
his parishioners making the Stations of the Cross. All his 
ancestral prejudices were aroused. Yet here there was no 
doctrinal issue. How true it is that it is often the things on 
which we agree that divide us! 

As Continental Catholics with para-liturgies and general 
liturgical experiments are attempting to reintegrate the doc- 
trines that have “‘run wild” among their compatriots, should 
we not also turn our attention to this fundamental problem? 
Our ancestors incorporated into Christian worship healthy ele- 
ments of Jewish and pre-Christian “‘pietas” and today Eastern 
Catholics demonstrate the divine power the Church alone has 
of re-assimilating a “pietas’’, which for centuries has developed 
in a schismatic climate. 

Our problem is more complex than that of France. The 
religion of most Englishmen is that of the Welfare State. Yet 
even here there is hope. There are three occasions when the 
individual is brought face to face with ultimate realities—birth, 
marriage, death. Here is our opportunity. On the Continent 
there is a vast literature concerning the family, its spirituality, 
education, economic and social status—and not only a litera- 
ture, but a movement of active family reform. The lack of any- 
thing similar here is to be deplored. Our approach to the ques- 
tion of the Christian family tends to be negative, academic, even 
puritanical. The work of Continental theologians has scotched 
once and for all the notion that the Catholic doctrine of mar- 
riage is a dubious transposition into religious terms of the 
stockbreeder’s methods. By insisting on the true nature and 
unifying power of married love, they have done much to deliver 
us from the peculiar mixture of Canon Law and Hollywood 
romanticism, with which so many of our young couples set out 
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to found a family. Thus to “plant” an ancient truth in our 
modern world goes far to remove a genuine difficulty of many 
sincere non-Catholics—‘‘Your ideas were suited to the Middle 
Ages. You have nothing to say about our problems.” How im- 
portant here is the insight of a Mauriac or a Graham Greene! 
Yet we need not only novelists but also theologians to “‘plant” 
the Church in modern England. We need on all sides, at all 
levels, that self-movement which is life. We are the disciples not 
“of one crying in the wilderness” but of Him who “came eating 
and drinking .. . the Friend of publicans and sinners”. 


Our Lord came forth from the Father as prophet, priest and 
king. His Church will be prophetic, priestly, royal. This triple 
office must be incarnated in the Catholic witness. 

In the presentation of doctrine, the prophetic aspect of our 
witness, great progress has been made in recent times. We are 
moving from the defensive, apologetic attitude. I need only 
instance the encyclicals of the last four Popes, the Thomist re- 
vival, the “humanizing” of theological writing in the works of 
Scheeben, Karl Adam, Guardini, Fr Martindale, Pére de Lubac, 
Pére Sertillanges—to name only a few. I imagine that never 
before has so much of the riches of doctrine been made avail- 
able to the average man. Yet we must admit that the majority 
of English Catholics do not profit thereby and their witness is 
weakened, for we cannot give to others what we do not ourselves 
possess. As a German theologian has said: “‘superficial teaching 
is always the greatest obstacle to the efficacy of great moral 
and dogmatic ideas’. 

The instruction of the laity is one of the greatest needs of the 
times. Many of our people never hear a sermon nor read a 
Catholic paper. Unless there is to be a sermon at every Mass, I 
do not know how such folk are ever to be instructed. And is all 
well with the sermon? May I venture a few words from the 
hard wood of the pew? The receptive faculties of most parishioners 
are conditioned by radio and cinema. The formal sermon with 
its abstract theological terms, its appeals for moral virtue, its 
somewhat geometrical exposition of the catechism, seems an 
anachronism. I do not suggest a wholesale, uncritical adapta- 
tion of radio and cinema techniques. The aim of the sermon is, 
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I take it, to enlighten the mind and move the will by “saying 
things to people’’. It is asking a lot of a busy parish priest or 
curate to preach a vital, effective sermon every Sunday. Might 
we not have occasionally, in place of the sermon, readings from 
Scripture, the Fathers, Encyclicals, spiritual writers? 

There is much complaining of poor attendance at evening 
service. Popular devotions are obviously not popular at all! 
Evening services might be a valuable means of instruction. In 
most parishes the priest and a congregation of 50 in a church 
that holds 500, pathetically attempt to act as though all is as it 
was in 1875! In these small congregations we have the makings 
of an excellent study group, the priest sitting among the people 
in the nave, conducting an informal session and inviting ques- 
tions with, to conclude, a hymn, Compline or Rosary and 
Benediction. 

Parochial Study Groups can be of value. Many priests are 
suspicious of them and justifiably. Great harm may be done if 
suitable lay leaders are not forthcoming—and a priest should 
be present at meetings to check false ideas. A genuine Study 
Group inevitably becomes a Catholic Action Cell and more 
than ever needs a priest to preserve in it the spirit of prayer 
and contemplation. “The most necessary thing at the present 
time,” said Pius X, “‘is to have in each parish a group of lay- 
men, at the same time virtuous, enlightened, determined and 
really apostolic.” The problem of leaders cannot be insurmoun- 
table. The number of Catholics now proceeding to Universities 
is considerable. Among them there are surely many who would 
be able and willing to undertake this responsibility. 

The revival of a vigorous, local, corporate life is as necessary 
in our parishes as in our wards, townships, trades and professions. 
It would be absurd to wait for such a parish revival before 
attempting a corporate apostolate. In most places there are 
sufficient men and women with enough corporate and apostolic 
sense to justify some effort at corporate witness. Such activity, 
squarely based on doctrine, prayer and the concrete needs of 
the locality, has a vivifying effect on the local Catholic body 
itself. Abbé Michonneau’s cell method deserves mention here. 
Various families in his parish hold a weekly meeting in their 
homes and invite their neighbours. A priest is present. He speaks 
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gical movement is recalling to us the fact that the Mass is central, 
the Divine Event towards which the whole Church daily moves. 
But much remains to be done. The negative notion of Mass to 
be heard under pain of sin may be the beginning of wisdom but 
no more. The encyclical “Mediator Dei” has called upon the 
laity in no uncertain terms to take what may be called their 
spiritual share in the offering of the Sacrifice. In regard to their 
physical participation, Pius XI had already encouraged them 
to join in the chant and cease to be mere dumb spectators. 
Pius XII repeats the invitation but adds the following: ‘The 
chief purpose of these methods is ‘to foster the devotion of the 
faithful and their close union with Christ and His visible minister, 
to arouse in them sentiments and attitudes of mind in which 
they must become like the High Priest of the New Testament.” 
... “At the same time, although such methods do externally 
indicate that the Mass. . . is to be regarded as the act of the 
whole Mystical Body, it must be understood they are by no 
means necessary to give it its public and communal character.” 

Such clear teaching should protect the Liturgical Move- 
ment from the vice of ritualism and the mistaking of important 
psychological aids for theological principles. Historically speak- 


informally on some aspect of the Gospel and the people discuss ing 
their difficulties. English conditions may require a different vel 
approach, but the principle of the family as an apostolic cell is the 
worth retaining. bo 
All such methods follow from the categorical imperative of ph 
the apostolate—Catholics must be present to their surroundings, a 
must begin where people are, must build on whatever founda- th 
tion there is, however slight. I believe the gentle, sympathetic, 
patient apostolate offamily or small friendship groups is as essen- | dc 
tial as that of information centres, distribution of literature, | 1 
public meetings, etc. All these are necessary and we need far / h 
more of them, but they cannot deal with the problem the small |  P 
group is especially equipped to solve—the incorporation of the |  “ 
non-Catholic into a living cell, whose life springs from the | 3 
mutual Christian love of its members. 
‘ 
Our Lord’s priestly work is continued in the Mass, the i ’ 
Sacraments, the Divine Office, and private prayer. The Litur- |! 
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ing, the growth of symbolic rites and ceremonies around the 
very simple acts in Mass and Sacraments is in large part due to 
the psychological needs of the human soul, united as it is to the 
body and so, of its very nature, ordained to the symbolic life— 
physical objects serving as the external signs of mental experience 
and, by the principle of reciprocal causality, both caused by and 
themselves causing such experience. 

It is here that the Liturgical Movement has a great work to 
do. It may well involve development in ceremonies and rites. 
The community Masses of the Jocists, at which wheat and other 
highly symbolical objects are brought to the altar, are a case in 
point. Such innovations are not “stunts”. They mark a return 
to a living and lived symbolism, unnecessary to the esse of the 
Mass but, a parte hominis, a valuable contribution to its bene esse. 

On the face of it, it would seem the Mass should be the 
highest witness of Christ’s presence in His Church. Yet we must 
admit it is incomprehensible to the non-Catholic. Abbé Michon- 
neau and Pére Godin set the Mass as the goal the convert is 
eventually to reach. They prepare him by organizing para- 
liturgies. Others, on the contrary, adopt the method of a com- 
mentary during Mass itself. 

In England, few non-Catholics ever come to Mass. Our 
Liturgical Movement does not reach them. We must go among 
them “doing good’’, and so lead them from our good works to 
their Divine Source. The Continental priest-workers and their 
lay assistants are thus founding new Christian communities for 
whom the Mass soon becomes the most precious thing in the 
world, offered as it is in their own slum tenements by one who 
is a worker like themselves. 


“All power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth.” To 
that power we must bear witness. Here is a problem indeed! 
Power and authority, we are told, are the enemies of liberty 
and personality. Our world is sated with regulations, controls, 
dictators great and small. Yet the solution is obvious—“The 
King of love my shepherd is.’”’ The Church is the Society of 
Divine Love, the Fold of Christ. 

We must never lose sight of the Church’s juridical constitu- 
tion. But has not the time come to emphasize in preaching and 
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show forth in corporate life that the Church is the great Chris. an 
tian family, that Bishops are fathers as well as administrators? co 
May we soon hope to hear the last of the naturalistic apologetic th 
for papacy and hierarchy—a society must have a head—in 
favour of the sacramental truth that a family must have a ve 
father and the Pope, to use St Ignatius’ incomparable words, | ___ ii 
“‘presides in love’’? ’ . dl 
Many years after my conversion I read Mersch’s Le Corps | fe 
Mystique. I felt I only then had discovered who the Church was, | Pb 
I saw Pope, bishops, priests no longer as inevitable hierarchs ' h 
of a human society, but as the major branches of Christ the | 4 
Vine, through whom His Divine Life is communicated to the c 


faithful. 

Is there not room for a more developed “theology” of the 
diocese and parish as prime sources of spiritual life in the actual 
circumstances of the layman’s pilgrimage? Is not the compara- 
tive failure of the Retreat movement due to the fact that men 
and women are taken out of their parishes for this spiritual 
exercise? There are times when this is essential. Yet there exist 
in the parish immense spiritual resources which are not used. 
Here again the Continent gives us the lead with its parochial 
retreats. Mutatis mutandis, should not parish and diocese aim 
at acquiring the corporate spirit of the monasteries and become 
vigorous communities whose belief and brotherly love is trans- 
lated into a genuine Catholic culture? When we see how a hand- 
ful of Communists create a whole ethos, extending to every 
detail of life; with their brittle, hand-to-mouth organization, 
must we not realize the immense potentialities of diocese and 
parish, which are permanent organisms in the Mystical Body | 
of Christ? t 

I have already mentioned priest-workers. I know they 
are a bone of contention. Yet to the pagan masses the Church 
is a closed shop with a nineteenth-century middle-class ethos, 
culture and standards. Abbé Godin preached a revival of the 
catechumenate with, at the same time, a drastic purging of the 
leaven of the Pharisees from the faithful. 

At Lisieux recently, a curate at the Cathedral told me a 
priest-worker had said his greatest cross was the widening gulf 
between the respectable, middle-class, individualistic Catholics 
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amongst whom he had been brought up and his heroic, zealous, 
communitarian, proletarian new Christians. The acid test of 
the fusion of old and new has still to come. 

In England, the problem is rather one of an almost uni- 
versal middle class, enamoured of security and comfort, with 
little enthusiasm save for film and radio stars, sport and me- 
chanical contraptions. Our workmen have none of the apostolic 
fervour of the Marxist, which many a Continental convert 
brings to the cause of Christ. Our task is to lay bare “the little 
hidden stream of grace”’ that still flows in the suburban soul. I 
do not know how this is done save by personal and group 
contact and sympathy. 

Civil as well as ecclesiastical authority has its source in 
Christ the King. There is an immense field for Catholic witness 
in public life, particularly in the study and application of the 
Church’s social doctrine to the concrete problems of our imme- 
diate surroundings. Such work bristles with difficulties. It is 
far easier to wave copies of Rerum Novarum and wait for our 
neighbours to read it and put it into practice. 

England has no equivalent of “Economie et Humanisme”, 
a movement of Dominican inspiration, which is not content 
with mere enunciation of principles. It is little use to preach 
personal responsibility, the dignity of the worker, the necessity 
of subsidiary function, if we allow all these to disappear in our 
own neighbourhood. There is still respect for the Christian ideal 
of social justice, but it is coupled with pessimism and disillusion, 
a fatalistic belief that nothing can stop the dehumanizing of 
man and society. Non-Catholics often respond with pathetic 
eagerness to a strong Catholic lead in these matters, provided 
it is genuine, sympathetic, understanding, practical and per- 
manent. 

“Economie et Humanisme”’ provides a model. Its members 
work in small teams, study particular social abuses on the spot 
and, having discovered the remedy, bring all their influence to 
bear on its adoption. Their achievements are already con- 
siderable. Admittedly, this type of activity is pre-apostolic rather 
than apostolic. Yet it is surely a genuine practice of the corporal 
works of mercy. 
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In my own parish, a Study Group has existed for the past 
twelve years. Its motto is ‘“Ye are unprofitable servants”. The 
first three years were devoted solely to the spiritual and doc- 
trinal formation of its members. Each meeting begins with a 
reading from Scripture and an authorized commentary with 
discussion. A meditation is read and followed by mental prayer. 
Then practical problems are discussed—work to be done, diffi- 
culties encountered. Finally there is another reading, theo- 
logical, historical, sociological, liturgical, as the case may be. 

The corporate Christian spirit and discipline produced by 
these regular meetings have led to practical efforts of various 
kinds. In our earlier experiments, we were concerned with help- 
ing our fellow-Catholics. We founded a parochial library, a 
Scout Troop and an institution known as the Family Club, to 
which, as its name implies, whole families come : fathers, mothers 
and children of all ages. 

So valuable have we found the Group spirit that we are 
attempting to extend it to the whole body of parish societies. A 
federation of these has been formed with a standing joint com- 
mittee on which each is represented. This association has helped 
to remove sectional isolation and made it possible for us to 
begin to influence local opinion as a Catholic body. At our invi- 
tation all the Protestant ministers in the town joined our own 
clergy in a protest to the Member of Parliament before the 
Mindszenty trial. We have held two public meetings—an inno- 
vation in the parish. When the Bishops called on parishioners 
to interview election candidates on the Schools Question, we 
had already done so. 

The Group started a monthly review some three years ago. 
It is run on “Economie et Humanisme”’ lines. Not only are local 
problems discussed but the Editor makes personal contact with 
the persons or bodies concerned. Partly because of his work, a 
local industry which has suffered much from the crazy economics 
of the times is on the way to reorganizing itself as a corporation 
on the lines laid down in ““Quadragesimo Anno’”’. Not a directly 
apostolic witness, if you like, but who can deny its value when, 
throughout a whole countryside, Catholics are becoming known 
as defenders of justice? 

I have left to the last the Group activity which is directed 
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to a far wider public: I refer to the Association for Catholic 
People’s Colleges, which has already five years of modest achieve- 
ment to its credit. The ultimate aim of this movement is to 
found one or more permanent establishments where Catholic 
witnesses may, by a period of corporate life, prayer, worship and 
study, develop the great powers sacramental graces implant in 
them. So far, we have had to confine ourselves to Weeks and 
Week-ends in various parts of the country. The experience of 
our parochial Group has been renewed and confirmed. I need 
only quote the words of a German professor after our Week 
held last summer in Cambridge—‘For the first time, I really 
know the War is over.” 

The heart of this movement is prayer—the public, daily 
prayer of the Mass, Compline which is sung each evening, the 
half-hour of corporate Meditation in the afternoon. The quality 
of our witness depends on the depth of our interior life. In the 
ultimate analysis, the saint alone is the perfect witness, for in 
him the Risen Christ lives visibly. 


Much of this paper may be superficial, second-hand, ill- 
digested. But I speak as an average layman, more garrulous 
possibly than most. Yet I believe the aspirations, hopes, enthu- 
siasms I have tried to express are shared by many. The desire 
to witness to the ever-living Christ grows keener and purer as 
the times become more sombre. Our zeal may not always be 
according to sobriety. We are often impatient. We have much 
to learn. But, in the words of Pius XI, ‘‘none can afford to be 
mediocre”. May there be in England an increasing number of 
the Christian people of whom our pastors may truly say: “‘these 
are our fellow-labourers in the Gospel”’! 


REGINALD F. TREVETT 











THE CLERGY REVIEW 


THE SACRED HEART AND THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


N a certain church, to the right of the statue of the Sacred 
Heart, these words are inscribed in black letters on white 
marble: 


HERE AT MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 31, 1899, THE WORLD 
WAS DEDICATED TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS IN OBE- 
DIENCE TO THE DESIRES OF POPE LEO XIII. 


The simple unadorned tablet conjures up an impressive 
tableau of a priest surrounded by a group of his people—a 
miniature of the Hierarchical Church—facing the unknown 
future. 

A world that has forgotten that it is loved was dedicated to 
Love eternal and enduring; its gaze directed outside and be- 
yond its own horizons, lest the lure of earthly possessions should 
blind it still more to its supernatural destiny. Such blindness 
leads men to seek their own selfish gratifications ; they can then 
readily be ensnared into satanical hatred of anything that blocks 
their material progress or thwarts their worldly ambitions. 

Love, then—or hatred? Love of the Kingdom of Christ— 
and the harmony that it entails—or the love of self which dis- 
integrates human society and personal lives? Christ or anti- 
Christ? The present conflicts are, in part, an answer to that 
midnight dedication. 

But let us place it in its historical background, point out its 
significance and draw practical conclusions for our parishes and 
the needs of our times. 


I 


The end of a century does not necessarily mean the end of 
an epoch. Clashes and conflicts and changes do not come and 
go according to man-made plans; nor do they follow an orderly 


succession of dates. And if we are to understand the nature of 
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the world-wide upheavals of the twentieth century, we do well 
to look for their causes in the nineteenth. In the nineteenth 
century, the anti-Catholic (that is the anti-Christ) forces be- 
came more and more organized; agnosticism and atheism in 
various forms, once furtive and hidden, became open and public. 
Men of high office were unworthy of high trust; the public life 
of certain nations was marked and marred by a succession of 
scandals and swindles, perjuries and forgeries. And all this was 
accomplished under cover of high-sounding names, stolen from 
their setting in the rich treasury of Christian tradition: liberty, 
fraternity, equality. 

The nineteenth century saw all the preparations being laid 
for the setting up of a colossal Atheistic State, supreme arbiter 
of all human rights. Marriage bonds were loosened, local liber- 
ties set in conflict with central authority, capital made war on 
labour in the name of progress, liberalism and civilization. 
Under the shadow of these idols, men shackled in new forms of 
slavery were taught more and more about unimportant things 
and consequently knew less and less about the vast forces that 
were working for their undoing. 

As regards the Catholic body in our own country, at the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, perhaps these words will indicate 
the situation : 


Like sickly subjects, a prey to every wandering disease, our 
unfortunate forefathers, at the beginning of last century, were not 
only poisoned by Gallicanism, but were also partially paralysed 
by Jansenism. Piety they had, and much solid virtue, but their 
piety was not far removed from the Methodist type—individu- 
listic . . .; asa corrective, Milner taught his children devotion to 
Our Lady and the worship of the Sacred Heart. 


Bishop Milner’s Pastoral Letter of 1820 on the Sacred Heart 
is an important document: it had clearly been the mind of the 
Holy See, since the days of St Margaret Mary, that episcopal 
approbation was to be a preliminary factor in establishing 
and promoting the devotion, whatever might be the practice 
of private individuals. 


1 From the address by Bishop Keating at Oscott, on the occasion of the Milner 
centenary. 
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II 


In the year 1864 Pius IX proclaimed, in no uncertain lan- 
guage, that the Roman Pontiff could not and ought not to 
reconcile himself with progress, liberalism and civilization. He 
was met by a howl of mid-Victorian abuse. The enemies of the 
Church, as so often happens, did not understand that intoler- 
ance of error is the only measure and test of a regard for the 
supremacy of Truth. 

By progress, the Pope understood mere material changes, 
unrelated to man’s supernatural destinies ; by liberalism, a rejec- 
tion of the supreme authority of God in public and domestic 
matters ; by civilization, human society organized without refer- 
ence to the law of the Gospels. The Pope, therefore, attempted 
to call men back to the way of salvation; to the knowledge, 
love and service of the Incarnate God. And his call was addressed, 
in the first place, to those who were subject to his authority, 
members of the Catholic Church, the mystical Body of Christ. 

In his day (as in our own) simple piety, the religion of the 
child-minded, was no longer cherished and practised by certain 
Catholics. They discussed and debated rather than prayed and 
did penance. They were clever with the instruction imparted 
by secular education rather than wise with wisdom of the Cross, 
looking to what nature would desire and choose rather than 
what the Church approves and encourages. In a word, their 
lives were dislocated. 

The blind needed a sign; a blazing and burning sign; the 
sign of a harmonizing love. And so the Pope gave them the sign 
of the Sacred Heart, not in antagonism, but in alliance with the 
sign of the Cross. In calling a halt to material progress, regarded 
as an end in itself, he sounded an advance to supernatural 
realities. In 1864 he beatified a humble and unknown nun 
who had spent the greater part of her life in an obscure convent 
in a small village of an unpicturesque part of France. Her name 
was Margaret Mary of Paray-le-Monial. 

Catholics were once again recalled to a personal love of Our 
Lord; to the Eucharistic mysteries. The zeal of St Paul, the 
visions of St Gertrude, the wounds of St Francis, the ecstasies of 
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St Catherine of Siena, bear witness to the meaning and message 
of the Sacred Heart. The heart-to-heart colloquies of St Igna- 
tius, the liturgical cultus of the Heart of Jesus and the Heart of 
Mary—preached so zealously by St John Eudes—prepared the 
way for His social reign. 

Pius IX extended the feast of the Sacred Heart to the whole 
Church. ‘““Thenceforward,” says the liturgy, ‘“‘the worship of the 
Sacred Heart, like an overwhelming river, washing away all 
obstacles, has covered the whole world.” 


III 


On 7 May, 1950, the Holy Father raised to the altars Arch- 
bishop Anthony Claret, a remarkable priest who did immense 
work in Spain during the second half of the nineteenth century 
and played an important part at the Vatican Council. He is 
also the founder of a religious Congregation known as the 
“Claretian Fathers”. He made a profound study of the Apoca- 
lypse and wrote accurate forecasts of the wars and devastations 
that were to mark the twentieth century. 

He was not the only “prophet” of the shape of things to 
come. 

Lacordaire, in one of his sermons at Notre Dame, spoke of 
the possible capture of Europe by the “new barbarians” ; Balmés 
in Spain (1847) foresaw the rise of a powerful Russia and re- 
minded Europe that just as Spain had held the fort against 
Napoleon, so she might again be a bulwark against new inva- 
sions from the East. To Manning, Liberalism was but the still- 
ness before the storm. “There is a time coming,” he wrote, 
“when nothing will be persecuted but the Truth; and if you 
possess the Truth you will share the trial.”’ The Russian Solovyov, 
seer and sage, found his way into the true Church in 1806, 
wrote his War, Progress and the End of History four years later and 
died shortly afterwards with a prayer for the Jews upon his lips. 
His notion of “Anti-Christ”’ is of one who is intent on achieving 
the general union of mankind—without God—through “dicta- 
torship” or a “‘world-parliament”’. 

John Henry Newman was yet another “prophet” who took 
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a long and a deep glance into the heart of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Note these words: “Surely, there is at this day a confederacy 
of evil, marshalling its hosts from all parts of the world, or- 
ganizing itself, taking its measures, enclosing the Church of 
Christ as in a net, and preparing the way for a general Apostasy 
from it. Whether this very Apostasy is to give birth to Anti- 
Christ or whether he is still to be delayed, as he has already been 
delayed so long, we cannot tell . . .”” Several of the sermons 
preached at Birmingham are concerned with “‘the signs of the 
latter times” and in one of them (1876) he exclaimed drama- 
tically: “Alas! The next generation—young people, J fear for 
you!” 

Pére Ramiére, a French Jesuit who worked zealously for 
many years in extending the social reign of the Sacred Heart, 
wrote in 1864: ““What will become of Europe if she ceases to be 
Catholic? Facts answer the question only too plainly . . . she 
will reject belief in God and in the future life. These will become 
foolish and superstitious. Worship of material positions will take 
their place. The noble characteristics of the rising generation— 
already weakened by a secularized education—will become 
more and more stifled by selfishness . . . the amassing of wealth 
will set class against class. Without the love of God who was 
born in poverty, nothing can repress the selfishness of the rich 
man’s avarice or of the poor man’s false ambitions. . . .”’ He 
saw clearly that money, power and pride were in his day—as 
they have always been in various degrees—instruments of Satan’s 
pseudo-kingdom, engendering hatred of the supernatural forces 
that harmonize human relationships at all levels of society. 

Other far-seeing men of his day shook their wise heads at a 
society which had mistaken comfort for civilization, mesme- 
rized by materialism. They saw no lasting values in an advance- 
ment that threatened to become progress in a circle. Flashes of 
lightning across a darkening sky heralded the rumble of gather- 
ing storms. They knew that the Catholic Church had carved 
our European civilization out of chaos and confusion and that 
on the continuance of her supernatural power and influence 
depended the continuance of our human welfare and culture. 
And so they watched the fortunes of the Faith with the vision 
of prophets and worked for her interests with the zeal of apostles. 
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The forces of evil continued to marshal and organize their 
hosts in all parts of the world. Satan’s sinister influences were 
behind their machinations, as Leo XIII frequently asserted. 

The Church was not inactive. The advent of new saints, the 
progress, the enthusiasm and the virility of new societies and 
movements, were continually giving evidence of her uncon- 
querable youthfulness. No one can deny that the nineteenth 
century witnessed a remarkable Catholic advance—especially 
in the mission field. Could it have been the outcome of an 
“academic individualism” in the theological field? The fact 
that the words “‘mystical Body” are not to be found with any 
frequency in the theological manuals of former generations does 
not mean that the idea implied by them was wholly neglected. 
Pére de Lubac in his Catholicism quotes Canon Masure: 


Our academic teaching must be saved from the indi- 
vidualism with which for the sake of clarity and the needs of 
controversy we seem to have allowed it to be associated since the 
sixteenth century. Our treatises on Grace and the Sacraments, on 
the Eucharist, even on the Church, are fashioned so as to give 
the impression that God the Redeemer is never faced with any- 
thing but an untold number of individuals, every one of them 
regulating on his own account the measure of his personal rela- 
tionship with God, just like the taxpayers, the travellers and the 
employees who pass successively, with no organic connection 
with each other, before the paydesks and the turnstiles of this 
world. In the place of this conception we must bring back to the 
foreground the dogma of the Mystical Body in which the Church 
consists, where there are jointed limbs, a single nervous system, 
a single circulation of the blood and a single head, for the mys- 
tery of the Word Incarnate is first and foremost the mystery of 
the New Adam and of the Head of Humanity. 


We must nevertheless realize that this quotation, even with 
certain necessary qualifications, needs to be completed with an 
insistence on the need of “personal religion”; the Head of 
humanity calls, justifies and sanctifies souls one by one. Any 
ascetical formation which inculcates a false “‘collectivism”’ is 
capable of doing immense damage to souls. The Church has 
never lost sight of the fact that the supreme work in life is the 
perfect development of personal character, having in view the 
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purposes of God, the development and right use of all His gifts 
and the harmonizing of all the various powers with which we 
are endowed. Ultimately, only the triumph of unselfish love, 
based on personal discipline, is capable of setting free the power- 
ful operations of grace within the soul. 

There is perfect conformity of thought and outlook between 
the ‘“‘messages”’ given to St Margaret Mary (and to other chosen 
souls in later times) and the teaching of Mystici Corporis Christi: 
the Holy Father repeatedly urges the faithful to restore and 
rebuild a crumbling Christian civilization on the foundations of 
Charity. ““The love of the divine Spouse is so wide that it 
embraces the whole human race. Our Saviour shed His blood 
on the Cross to reconcile to God all mankind . . . to unite them 
into one single Body.” But the Holy Father also frequently 
insists on the need of personal effort and of co-operation through 
suffering in union with the Passion of Christ. “Reparation” 
founded on love, sanctifies both the individual and society. 


IV 


The fire and force of true love can alone change the hearts 
of men. Mediocrity, half-heartedness, worldly-minded compro- 
mises—the miserable weaknesses of our shattered humanity— 
cannot withstand its influences. Thus the Church saves us. She 
is the permanent Incarnation of Christ in our midst. 

Leo XIII wrote: 


All homage and honour rendered to the Sacred Heart is 
really and truly rendered to Christ Himself. . . here is a heaven- 
sent sign for our times, inspiring high hopes for the future. . . . 
The Sign of a Heart alight with the fire of love... . 


In 1899, Leo XIII “‘consecrated” the world to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. He declared that it was the most significant act 
of his long Pontificate.* The very fact that the Holy See bids us 


1 Recall the present Holy Father’s opening words in his first Encyclical (1940) 
—Darkness over the earth: 


“It has pleased God in His inscrutable Providence to entrust to Us, through 
no merit of Our own, the rank of Supreme Bishop and the burdensome anxieties of 
that office, in the course of this present year. Forty years ago, Our Predecessor of 
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call a created human heart “sacred’—and worship it accord- 
ingly as the symbol of love—is the best possible defence of the 
dignity of man. No one is outside and beyond the scope of His 
human love. It is therefore a unifying power. Sinners who long 
for better things, saints already closely united to Him, all can 
find an ocean of mercy, or a fountain of fervour in the Heart of 
Our Lord. To all He says: “My one desire is to give an ever 
greater glory to My Father and thus seek the greater good of 
mankind.” His love combines and enshrines the love of the most 
devoted friend and the most affectionate brother, of the true 
lover for his life-long beloved, of a mother for a dear son. And 
His love covers the world in its unifying embrace: the outcast 
and the abandoned, rich and poor, the unwanted and the un- 
likable, those whose colour and code and culture are not our 
own. — 

True devotion, therefore, honours this inner life of the Sacred 
Heart by not confining itself to familiar forms of prayer or par- 
ticular practices of piety or to the mere outward acceptance of 
a Gospel doctrine. If we are touched, moved and influenced by 
the love of the Sacred Heart—clothed with His virtues and 
influenced by His affections—we look beyond the blue-and-red 
statue that may not attract or the picture that may repel, and 
hear His words: “Return love for love. Repair the ravages of 
sin. Harmonize the social order through the power of love.” 
And so we turn to the living Heart in the Eucharist and are 
thus reminded of the nobility of His enduring love, giving itself 
day by day all through the ages and seeking to unite mankind. 

But we cannot but think, too, of man’s response: of the 
slack and the lapsed, the traitors and the cowards... and hear 
the tramp of the marching millions intent on destroying the 
Church. 


immortal memory, Leo the Thirteenth, in the dying days of last century and upon 
the threshold of the Holy Year, enjoined on the whole world the consecration of 
the human race to the divine Heart of Jesus. It was with whole-hearted assent and 
with keen pleasure that We welcomed, as a message from another world, that 
Encyclical Letter of his, Annum Sacrum, at the very moment when We were entering 
upon the priestly office, and taking upon Our lips the words, Introibo ad altare Dei, as 
We made ready to perform the sacrifice of the altar. It was with burning enthu- 
siasm that We made the guiding principles and intentions of that enactment Our 
own; an enactment made, under the impulse of God’s Providence, by a Pope 
whose clear insight had revealed to him all the maladies of his age, whether open 
or latent, and the remedies they needed.” 
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The Kingdom, however, already a unifying influence in 
social life, offers means and methods of subduing the turbu- 
lences and the tumults of this century to the rule of right reason. 
Its members animated by His unconquerable love, proved and 
tested by deeds and not only by words, are an unbreakable 
power in the world, capable of reconciling authority and liberty, 
personal rights with community duties. For every proud thought, 
for every blasphemous word, for every deed levelled against 
His Church and so disrupting human lives, a million thoughts, 
words and deeds, inspired by love, rise up in reparation. 

Christ is the Eternal Lord of all things. This is His century. 
He will conquer through the power of love, if Christians learn to 
love. The Holy Father’s all-embracing prayer for the Holy Year 
is in reality a passionate expression of the love that throbs at the 
heart of all the mysteries of Catholicism ; it is dogmatic truth in 
devotional language, yearning for the “great return’’—in the 
second half of this century. 

GEORGE Burns, S.J. 





THE RESPONDS OF THE BREVIARY 


HENEVER Christians, whether Catholic, Orthodox or 

Protestant, meet for worship it is the most natural thing 
imaginable that a reading from the Scriptures should be fol- 
lowed by the singing of some hymn or chant; in the Office of 
Matins in the Catholic Church each Lesson is followed by a 
form of chant called the Respond. This feature, like many others 
in the Divine Office, makes it clear that the Breviary is no mere 
book of private devotions for the priest but an official book of 
the Church’s public prayer. 

But whilst this is quite true, it must be remembered that the 
Divine Office was sung in choir long before there was such a 
book as the Breviary, and this reduction of the Office into one 
book was actually done to enable a monk or priest absent from 
his choir to say the Office in private. The condensation of the 
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Church’s prayer into one portable volume was a matter of 
necessity for the Mendicant Friars of the thirteenth century, yet 
all the same this Office was public prayer whether sung in choir 
or recited in private along the country lanes. 

The Responds to the Breviary Lessons are of great interest 
not only to the liturgical expert but also to the ordinary priest 
who recites so many hundreds of them in the course of the 
Church’s year. The liturgist is interested in their origins, the 
different “‘schools”’ into which they may be classified; in such 
problems as to whether the Respond was in the earlier days a 
long complicated structure like the Advent ‘“‘Aspiciens a longe’”’, 
or whether from the first the shorter form we are accustomed to 
today was also in use. Most of us, however, who recite the daily 
Office, the ‘‘Everyman” in Holy Orders, simply take these res- 
ponds as they stand in the Breviary and only ask for all the help 
and hints we can get in order to appreciate the better the rich 
spiritual material we know they contain. 

It is difficult to look as if for the first time at anything with 
which we are already familiar, but a respond might well appear 
a queer bit of writing to any educated man dipping into a 
Breviary for the first time. He might fancy he was unearthing 
an early form of the modern anthem. He might also wonder 
why a chapter of the Bible should be divided into three lessons 
by a verse or so which apparently had no connexion with the 
main theme; an irrelevancy taking the mind off the context. 
Cranmer evidently felt like that, for in his Matins and Even- 
song he cut out all the responds and the Lessons flowed on with- 
out a break. The Catholic priest, however, so far from resenting 
these ‘‘interruptions”’ regards the respond as an essential feature 
of the Divine Office with its own part to play in the interpreta- 
tion of the lessons being read. 

It has to be remembered also that the Divine Office is 
intended and planned to be used by a priest, i.e. by a man 
whose very training for his profession has included an extensive 
course of Holy Scripture, and that therefore these short Bible 
lessons of the Breviary serve as a sort of refresher course, bring- 
ing back to his mind the whole argument and context of the 
particular Book from which the extracts are taken. The Breviary 
is not meant to displace or act as a substitute for the Bible; 
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indeed, hundreds of chapters find no place in the Office, but it 
is safe to say that in the course of the year it throws an interpre- 
tative light on the greater part of the Scriptures. So far as the 
O.T. is concerned, this will be mostly mystical interpretation, 
the reading of laws, history, poetry and prophecies in the light 
of the Christian revelation, for in this lies the whole interest of 
the Office in the O.T. Scriptures, and in such interpretation the 
respond plays an important role, acting as a guide to navigation 
through the intricate channels of the Old Law to Our Lordand | 
His Church in the N.T. No one with any knowledge of the bewil- | 
dering make-up of the O.T. can fail to see the need of some | 
beacon-lights, and these the Church supplies. The respond, as 
one of these lights, helps us to see that the O.T. and N.T. belong | 
together and form one whole, for very often both Testaments 
are used to form a respond. 

As a general rule the responsorial in the Temporale follows 
the ancient Roman usage in being taken from the Book which is 
being read, except that with some N.T. books the Psalter is 
often the source. One characteristic feature in many of the O.T. 
responds is their tendency to look ahead; the responds to the 
days of creation, for example, deal with the later story of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden, and the early story of the Hebrews in 
their promised land is interspersed with responds telling of the 
reign of David and Solomon, for all the world as if they were 
impatient with the slow progress of the history. This desire to 
¢ — get ahead with the story is very noticeable in the early chapters 

of Genesis, where one senses the eagerness of the author to get 
to the real hero of the book, Abraham. 

Now this mixing-up of present and future in the lesson and 
the respond is, I believe, quite deliberately done by the com- 
pilers of the Breviary; we are all acquainted with the “‘flash- 
back”’ in novels or on the screen, and know how effective this 
literary device can be, but with the responds of the O.T. lessons 

the ‘‘flash-forward”’ is often even more illuminating and con- 
tinually suggests the close connexion between those old 
Scriptures and the Christian Church. 

To many such an important role for the respond may sound 
an exaggeration, and indeed it is only too easy to turn up the 
Breviary and find responds which apparently serve no readily 
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recognizable function and seem only commonplace and pedes- 
trian, but a consideration of the responds as a whole will support 
the claim made for them; they do succeed in producing, or at 
least in helping to produce, that spiritual attitude of mind anda 
lifting of the soul to God without which the Office is merely a 
dull duty to be performed for conscience sake. Even where the 
respond is made up of a verse or so of the Lesson itself (a type 
of respond I personally find the least satisfactory) it at least 
gives one a second chance of considering what has been read. 
But most priests would agree, I think, that the most satisfying 
kind is produced by verses from some other passage which, when 
made into a respond, somehow help to interpret the Lesson 
just read, and fortunately the Breviary is rich in such responds 
which provide one more instance of the Bible being its own 
best commentary. St Thomas Aquinas in his Office of Corpus 
Christi shows himself a past-master in his construction of this 
kind of respond; sometimes he places an O.T. verse first and 
sometimes a N.T. verse, and the result is always a vital opening 
up of the Scriptures. 

The thorough knowledge of the text of the Bible shown by 
the compilers of the Breviary is itself noteworthy, but their 
grasp and use of mystical interpretation in the responds, anti- 
phons and other minor parts of their work is even more remark- 
able. What a contrast (and indeed reflection) it makes upon so 
much of modern work on the Scriptures! However, there is one 
solid gain from Biblical criticism ; we are more certain today of 
the original text and reading, and it is on the actually inspired 
original text of Scripture that the mystical interpretation can 
best be based ; we may well be thankful that some at least of the 
modern non-Catholic expositors are devoting more attention 
to the spiritual content and significance of the Old Testament. 

The fact that in course of time the respond has developed 
a traditional form can sometimes pose its own difficulties. There 
are many such conventions in the Breviary as well as in the 
Missal, and they occasionally fit in rather awkwardly ; the ‘““Deo 
gratias”’ is not always appropriate after a Lesson, nor the 
“Alleluia”’ after some Antiphons or after certain “Communion” 
verses at Mass.! In the respond there may be difficulty with 

1 Cf., for instance, Corpus Christi ““Communio”’, 
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the phrase after the asterisk, for if it does not happen to forma 
complete thought the respond is in danger of ending with a 
mental comma instead ofa full stop; one has the feeling of being 
left up in the air! For example, whilst ‘‘“*Ideoque reposita est 
mihi corona justitiae” is a satisfying complete phrase, ‘““*super 
domum istam die et nocte’’ is not; one feels that the asterisk 
needs to be further back so that we might read ‘‘*ut sint oculi 
tui aperti, et aures tuae intentae super domum .. .” (Respond 
to Lesson III Sabb. post Pentec. VII). However it sometimes 
happens that a merely Jogically incomplete phrase after the 
asterisk can be most dramatic: 





































*** Ubi ceciderunt fortes Israel’’ or 
***Joannes est nomen ejus””’. 


The respond to the Office and the introit at Mass, whilst 
similar in structure, vary in one curious particular, for the for- 
mer uses only half of the Gloria; I have never come across any 
explanation for this shortened form; it can scarcely be that the 
“‘sicut erat’’ is later, for not only has the introit, a feature as old 
as the respond, the full Gloria, but that very ancient respond, 
the ‘‘Aspiciens a longe’’, already referred to, has only the short 
form, exactly like any later example. This shortened Gloria re- 
minds me of what an old Irish priest once told me; it seems 
that as a young curate Irish children would ask him if all the 
“Glory be’’ was to be said when he had included the Gloria in 
a penance. 

It is interesting to notice that the older responds (as in the 
Advent Office) are not so scrupulous about keeping to the exact 
wording of the Vulgate as are the mediaeval and modern res- 
ponds. Perhaps it is regrettable that the earlier freedom has 
been discontinued, for the Knox translation of the Bible has 
shown the value of the paraphrase in throwing new light on 
over-familiar Bible language, and the respond’s work of mystical 
interpretation might well be helped in this way. 

In course of time the ninth respond has come to be almost 


1 The translator of Batiffol’s History of the Roman Breviary (Longman’s, 1912, 


p. 81, note 1) makes a strong plea for more intensive study of these ancient 
responds. 
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a rarity, for its use is now very restricted, and its place has been 
taken by the Te Deum, which according to Batiffol (op. cit. 
page 83) was reserved in the early Roman Office for Popes. It is 
a most appropriate Canticle with which to end Matins and it 
is strange that its use for this purpose was recognized so tardily, 
but liturgical change like all growth is apt to be slow; priests 
for centuries past must have realized how very appropriate the 
Preface of Apostles is for the feast of a Pope, but not until this 
present century has it been so ordered. The Te Deum in its 
function as ninth respond sums up the psalmody and lessons of 
Matins (which have themselves led up to the ‘‘Gospel” with 
its patristic exposition) because it is a Christian creed as well as 
a Christian psalm and canticle. 

Many priests must have wondered why the responds are so 
often repeated ; indeed this point has been put forward by those 
who feel there is a call for more variety and less repetition in 
the Roman Breviary. There is no doubt about the repetition of 
responds; e.g. the Summer quarter needs about 430 responds 
in the Temporale, but there are only about fifty, which there- 
fore are constantly repeated. The proportion is much the same 
for the Autumn; but there is considerably less repetition in the 
Winter and Spring volumes. It is possible that one reason for 
this is that the responds were intended to be sung and that 
to provide the music for so many occasions was too colossal 
a task; but for the sake of the many priests who recite the Office 
privately a greater variety might well be provided. There is also 
a constant repetition of the same responds in the various Com- 
mons, for even when alternative lessons are given the responds 
are not changed. However, these Commons, especially of Many 
Martyrs and of Dedication festivals, contain some magnificent 
responds. It is clear that their authors felt themselves free to 
roam over the whole Bible in their search for the verses they 
needed; many of these responds come from the Psalter, the 
Wisdom Books and the Apocalypse—the last a great favourite, 
for an apocalyptic note is dominant in the responds of these 
two Commons. The Psalter was an obvious source, for to the 
Christian martyr the zpsissima verba of psalms full of thanksgiving 
for deliverances from dire peril could be applied. In this way 
the epic psalms telling of the triumph of the flight from Egypt 
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of the desert wanderings and conflicts, with the happy ending 
in the Promised Land provide abundant material. The responds 
of these two Commons are very ancient and it is interesting to 
compare their exuberance and vitality with the more restrained 
and, as some may think, more pedestrian responds in the Com- 
mons for Confessors, which are of later date; but here also there 
are to be found such examples of poetical inspiration as the 
“Ecce sacerdos” and the “‘Iste est”? proclaiming the sheer au- 
thority and world-wide influence of a Leo, an Augustine or an 
Ambrose, at one in scorning the prizes the world was ready to 
offer to their outstanding genius for the sake of rewards of a 
still higher order hereafter ;—“‘Iste est, qui contempsit vitam 
mundi” is the keynote of these responds. 

In the responds for Apostles one might well say the dominant 
note is “I told you so!” for most of them are made out of Our 
Lord’s own prophecies and warnings to the Twelve as to the 
sort of treatment they might expect, ‘Ecce ego mitto vos sicut 
oves in medio luporum”’, “Dum steteritis” ; but also, since He 
spoke too of the exceeding great reward, there is ‘‘Isti sunt 
triumphatores”’ and “‘Vidi conjunctos viros’’. 

Throughout the various Commons we may also notice 
the frequent appearance of Ps. 44, ‘“‘Eructavit cor meum””’, It 
is used as a psalm for Apostles, Virgins, Non-Virgins and in the 
Office of Our Lady. Verses from this psalm are to be found in 
twelve out of the seventeen responds in the two Commons for 
Holy Women, but five of these are common to both. Ps. 44 is 
of course full of appropriate ideas for the responds of these two 
Commons, yet it is curious that the even more appropriate Song 
of Songs was not used. There is also a reference to this psalm in 
one of the responds of the Blessed Virgin Mary, but here for the 
most part the astonishing paradox of the Incarnation provides 
the main theme, as, e.g. ““Quia quem caeli capere non poterant 
tuo gremio contulisti.” 

For some of the most ancient responds of the Roman Office 
we should have to go to the Office of the Dead, e.g. the last 
respond, “Libera me, Domine, de viis inferni.. .”’, perhaps one 
of the most interesting responds to be found in the Breviary.! 
But this essay has dealt more particularly with the responds in 
1 See Cabrol, Liturgical Prayer (1922), p. 303. See also p. 302, n. 1. 
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the daily Office rather than with points of historical and litur- 
giological interest; the aim has been to show how useful a spiri- 
tual function the respond exercises in the make up of the Office 
of Matins. 

The four volumes of the Breviary have often been written 
about and there are many books on the subject full of learned 
research by competent scholars. It is a vast field and most 
priests are too busy to read large books on Liturgy. What most 
of us need are short monographs on particular subjects in which 
the aim would be to stir up interest in this unique book of 
prayer, the devout use of which can supernaturalize even the 
most humdrum of parochial activities. A short treatise on the 
Respond could deepen one’s interest in the Holy Scriptures and 
in the Church’s method of mystical interpretation which the 
respond so often reveals ; moreover, any increased interest in the 
priest is bound to be reflected in the sermon at Mass to the great 
benefit of the faithful who, one fears, in spite of many Papal 
Encyclicals on the subject, know but little of the Holy Bible. 


jJ. H. Darsy. 





MY HANDS 


A MEDITATION FOR PRIESTS 


F only it could be arranged without undue inconvenience to 

everybody concerned—and I am almost certain it cannot— 
it would be most desirable that the annual Clergy Retreat 
should be made to coincide, in time and place, with the annual 
Ordination of new candidates to the priesthood. I ignore the 
practical reasons for which it must remain for ever a dream, 
and I like to imagine an ordination ceremony at which all the 
priests of the diocese would be present to lay their hands in 
blessing and approval on those whom the Bishop has called to 
be their brethren and fellow-workers in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Apart from the consideration that the relations between 
rectors and curates might gain in cordiality from this first and 
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solemn contact, this at least is certain, that no priest can assist 
attentively and devoutly at the ceremony of ordination without 
deriving spiritual profit from the experience. Just as nothing 
serves so well to bring home to the seminarist the meaning of 
the priesthood he hopes one day to receive, so nothing is so 
powerful a reminder to the priest of all that his own priesthood 
involves. It may be the bishop’s admonition to the candidates 
that impresses him, it may be the invocation of the Saints over 
their prostrate bodies, it may be the beauty and significance of 
the prayers, it may be the imposition of the bishop’s hands— 
each will have its special appeal, its particular message, its 
salutary lesson for him, and he will surely come away a better 
priest than he was before. Yet of all the ceremonies that go to 
make up this solemn rite none has ever seemed to me so 
rich in symbolism as the anointing of the priest’s hands. It is 
not an essential part of the Sacrament; indeed, it was not until 
the tenth century that it was introduced into the Roman Pon- 
tifical from the Gallican rite. But so eloquently does it proclaim 
the sanctity of the priesthood, so full is it of meaning and lessons, 
that I am venturing to submit for the consideration of my 
fellow priests some of the thoughts suggested by anointed hands. 


And first of all, hands. What a lot there is to be considered 
about hands! Look at a baby’s hands. Have you ever seen any- 
thing so utterly fascinating and impressive? Tiny, pink, pudgy 
things, they are; little bundles of dimples. And those small 
fingers, how perfectly formed they are! The face is compara- 
tively shapeless, at any rate to all save the fond relatives who 
discern likenesses invisible to anyone else; but the fingers, 
although they are so small, are perfectly shaped, complete in 
every detail—and how tightly they grasp at things! It would 
seem that a disproportionate measure of the baby’s vitality goes 
into its hands. Perhaps it is because they have so much work to 
do; perhaps because, so far as external activity is concerned, it 
is by its hands that the little one is already showing that it is a 
human being. At first they do nothing but clutch at things; but 
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quite soon they will begin to busy themselves with little tasks; 
before long they will be even making things—a rudimentary 
form of that handicraft which is peculiarly the activity of man. 
And very soon, too, those hands are making gestures. Already, 
before the tongue can utter intelligible sounds, the hands are 
making movements full of meaning ; the hands are beginning to 
speak before the tongue has learned to talk. And is it not true 
that throughout a man’s life his hands are more eloquent than 
his tongue? ‘‘His hands”’: I mean what he does, his actions, his 
life. “More eloquent”: I mean, more eloquent of truth. Deeds 
speak louder than words; and they speak more truly. The 
tongue can easily deceive; deeds, not so easily; especially 
habitual deeds, the actions we commonly do—it is by these 
that we show the sort of men we are. If you would know a man 
for what he is, watch his hands, see what he does. Jesus himself 
taught us by His example as much as by His words. And there- 
fore the Roman Pontifical warns the deacons that ‘“‘to all to 
whom you shall preach the Gospel with your lips, you shall set 
it forth with your living works”. My living works, that is what 
my hands stand for. They stand for all that I do. And indeed 
how helpless I am without them! Cut even a finger, and how 
awkward and almost powerless I am! ‘‘My hands are tied,” I 
say, meaning that I can do nothing. My hands are, in a true 
sense, my life’s work. Look at a dead man’s hands. How still 
they are! Their immovable and placid repose is a speaking sign 
that a man’s life’s work is over. You look at a baby’s hands and 
you think of the work they are going to do; you look at a dead 
man’s hands and you think of the work they have done. My 
work, that is the meaning of my hands. 


II 


And anointing, what does that mean? Why this copious use 
of oil in the rites of the Christian religion, and even in the rites 
of the Old Covenant? Prophets were anointed, kings were 
anointed, priests were anointed. Christ himself is the Anointed. 
And we are anointed, too; anointed in Baptism, in Confirma- 
tion, in Extreme Unction, in Holy Order. Oil means richness, 
Vol. xxxiv Cc 
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healing, strength, power. But we have no need to speculate 
about the religious significance of anointing, for God himself 
has left us in no doubt; He has told us that the sacred oil is the 
symbol of Him who is the divine source of richness, of healing, 
of strength and power. It symbolizes the divine Spirit, the Spirit 
who anoints Christ as prophet, priest and king. “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me,” Our Lord said, “wherefore he hath 
anointed me.” Christ is ““God’s holy child, whom the Father 
hath anointed with the Holy Spirit.”” What more natural than 
that the Church should make use of this divinely revealed sym- 
bolism in her sacraments, to signify the Holy Spirit who is 
given in every outpouring of grace? Are we not all “other 
Christs”? If He is the Anointed, then let us also be anointed: 
“christened” in Baptism, anointed by the Spirit of adoption and 
shaped after the likeness of Him who is the first-born among 
many brethren; anointed in Confirmation by the Spirit of 
prophecy and fortitude, and therefore witnesses to the faith and 
potential martyrs; anointed in Extreme Unction by the Spirit 
of life who gives healing to soul and body. Is it not by an irre- 
sistible impulse of that same Holy Spirit that the Church anoints 
the hands of her priests? 


III 


And so I am brought to consider my own anointed hands. 
Already they had a history, these hands of mine, even at the age 
of twenty-five or more when I was presented for ordination. 
Their history was, in a manner, my own. The little good I had 
done, the evil I had done, and so much evil often mingled with 
the good—it was all there, imprinted on my hands. Well, how- 
ever that might be, I still had a history to come; and that future 
history of mine was there, all that I was going to do was there, 
latent in the capabilities of my hands. There, in my hands, was 
my future life’s work. 

I kneel at the bishop’s feet and hold my hands out to him ina 
gesture ofsurrender. Even this gesture is worth meditating upon. 
It is whole-hearted, final, definitive, irrevocable. These hands, 
in which lies all my power to work, I now give over, yield and 
surrender, of my own free will, to Christ as represented by the 
ordaining bishop. And then, as the choir invokes the Holy 
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Ghost—Veni Creator Spiritus—the bishop takes my hands in his 
and, making a wide sign of the cross upon them, he anoints 
them so that my palms are all glistening with the oil that sym- 
bolizes the Holy Spirit, who now impregnates them and conse- 
crates them to Christ. “Consecrare et sanctificare digneris, 
Domine, manus istas,”’ says the bishop, “‘per istam unctionem 
et nostram benedictionem ; ut quaecumque benedixerint bene- 
dicantur, et quaecumque consecraverint consecrentur et sancti- 
ficentur.” “‘Consecrate and bless these hands, O Lord, by this 
anointing and by our blessing ; that whatever they bless may be 
blessed, and whatever they consecrate may be hallowed and 


made sacred.” 


My hands are no longer my own. I have given them over to 
Christ. They are His, endued with His power and with His 
Spirit. For if 1, by His grace, have been generous, I have given 
to Him who in generosity is never outdone. He accepts my 


gift, but into that gift He pours His own Spirit. 


And now my hands are tied, truly tied. By my own act of 


will I have made myself powerless, powerless to do anything 


save what is the will of Christ; my hands are His to do with 
what He wills. And even this fact finds expression in the 
Church’s rite. When the bishop has anointed my hands they 
are tied with a white linen cloth. I can do nothing with them 
now, save only one thing: I am just able, with the index and 
middle fingers of both hands, to touch the chalice and the paten 
which the bishop holds out to me. That is all I can do; and 
that, in a sense, is all that Christ intends me to do henceforth: 


“Calicem salutaris accipiam et nomen Domini invocabo.” From 


this moment my hands are dedicated to the work of the salva- 


tion of souls. My hands, anointed with the oil of the Holy 
Spirit, tied with the linen cloth and so imprisoned as to be able 


to grasp nothing but the chalice, are now truly the hands of 


Christ. 


The hands of Christ: mere symbolism, you may say. Yet, 
is it nothing more than symbolism? Is it not in some sense true? 
If the Catholic doctrine of the sacramental character of Holy 
Order is true, and if the priestly character means what the theo- 
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logians say it means, then my anointed hands are in a very true 
sense the hands of Christ. The character of Holy Order is a 
spiritual, supernatural reality in me on which I can never 
meditate enough. “‘A sharing in Christ’s priesthood,” St Thomas 
calls it. And that does not mean merely that I have a priesthood 
similar to the priesthood of Christ ; it means something far more. 
When Our Lord said to His apostles, “Do this in commemora- 
tion of me’’, when He breathed on them and said, ‘‘Whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven, whose sins you shall retain 
they are retained”, He communicated to them a real ontological 
power, the power of His priesthood which belongs to His man- 
hood by reason of its hypostatic union with the second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. “Virtus ab illo exibat et sanabat omnes.” 
When God assumed a human nature for our salvation that man- 
hood became His tool, His instrument, the channel through 
which God’s saving power would reach the souls of all men. 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” That 
sacred manhood became suffused with a divine efficacy, those 
sacred hands were in literal truth the human hands of God. 
No wonder that a word from His lips could still the tempest, 
that a touch of His fingers could restore sight to the blind, hear- 
ing to the deaf, and even life to the dead; that by a word He 
could grant forgiveness and grace to the Magdalene and by a 
glance bring the erring Peter to repentance. Something of that 
divine power, that priestly power which gives grace and pardon 
by a word, which by a word changes bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood that are Victim of His saving sacrifice, He gave 
to His apostles. That power, issuing from His manhood and 
imparted to His apostles, is by them transmitted to their suc- 
cessors in the Christian priesthood; it spans the centuries, 
transcends all limits of space and time, and so, through the 
imposition of the bishop’s hands on me and the character thus 
imprinted on my soul, has come into my own unworthy hands. 
Is the Church not right, then, to anoint them; to sign them with 
the sign of the Cross from which comes all saving grace; to 
anele them with the sacred oil that signifies the Holy Spirit, 
from whom all grace and saving power proceeds? And is it 
nothing more than symbolism when I say, by reason of the 
priestly power communicated to them from the manhood of 
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the Word Incarnate and permanently abiding in them, that my 
hands are the hands of Christ?? 


If my hands are the hands of Christ they ought to be moved 
by the will of Christ. For Christ’s hands are moved by Christ’s 
will, a will which is utterly and completely in conformity with 
the will of the Father. Not a movement of His hands, not a 
gesture, not a word from His lips, but was directed, mediately 
or immediately, to the salvation of souls. So ought my hands 
to be, because they are the hands of Christ, anointed by His 
Spirit. How incongruous that they should be put to any use 
that is not in accordance with God’s will; that the hands of 
Christ should be used for any un-Christlike purpose; that the 
hands which have been bound to His service should be used in 
rebellion against Him! But not only ought my hands never to 
be used against God’s will, they ought to be His willing instru- 
ment always for the fulfilment of it. All that I do, like all that 
Christ did, should have its bearing, direct or indirect, on the 
purpose for which my hands have been consecrated to God. 
“Quaécumque benedixerint benedicantur.” Of every priest it 
ought to be said—so far as human imperfection allows—as it 
was said of his divine prototype, “he has done all things well.’”? 

If the Church has such reverence for the sacred vessels used 
in the service of the altar that she insists on their being treated 
always with the greatest respect, how great should be a priest’s 
reverence for his own hands! The faithful kissed my hands 
devoutly after my ordination. May I keep them always sacred 
and inviolate! 

1 Cf. St Thomas, C. Gentes, IV, 77: ““Ministri Ecclesiae potentiam quamdam in 
ordinis susceptione divinitus suscipiunt ad sacramenta fidelibus dispensanda. . 
Ministri autem Ecclesiae in sacramentis non agunt in virtute propria, sed in vir- 
tute Christi, de quo dicitur: Hic est qui baptizat; unde et sicut instrumentum 
ministri agere dicuntur; minister enim est sicut instrumentum animatum.” Cf. 
Summa Theol., III, 64, 3: ““Christus . . . secundum quod est homo operatur ad 
interiores effectus sacraméntorum meritorie, et efficienter, sed instrumentaliter. ... 
Sed tamen quia est instrumentum conjunctum divinitati in persona, habet quam- 
dam principalitatem et causalitatem respectu instrumentorum extrinsecorum qui 
sunt ministri Ecclesiae.” 

Cf. St. John Chrysostom, Hom. 60 ad pop. Antioch. (Brev. Rom. V. die infra Oct. 
Corporis Christi. lect. v) : “‘Cum sacerdotem videris offerentem, ne ut sacerdotem 
esse putes hoc facientem, sed Christi manum invisibiliter extensam.” 

2 Summa Theol., III, 64, 6: ““Conveniens est ut sacramentorum ministri sint 


justi; quia ministri debent conformari Domino, secundum illud Levit. xix: Sancti 
eritis, quoniam ego sanctus sum.” 
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PRO SEIPSO SACERDOTE 


INCE the reform of Pius V we have in the current missal 

only one set of Mass prayers “‘pro seipso sacerdote”’, n. 20 
Orationes Diversae. The ancient Sacramentaries contain a great 
number, as well as complete votive Masses with proper preface 
and Hanc igitur, a selection of which may be of interest to the 
clergy. The sources used are the Leonine and Gallican Sacra- 
mentaries from Muratori’s Liturgia Romana Vetus, Vol. I, 425- 
44, and II, 905-7; also the first printed Roman Missal as 
reprinted by H.B.S., XVII, p. 463, and the Westminster Missal, 
H.B.S., V, p. 1154 and p. 1184; this portion, at least, of the 
text of both Missals seems to be of Gallican origin. 

The dominant ideas of thanksgiving, petition for divine 
assistance, and consciousness of sin are found in them all, but 
the last named is certainly most prominent in the Gallican texts, 
especially in two of the proper Masses. In the Westminster 
Missal, the Introit, Gradual, Offertory and Communion are 
chiefly from Psalms xxx, liii, and lviii, verses expressing trust in 
God. The epistle is Romans vii, 22-5 (“another law in my 
members fighting against the law of my mind”’), and the gospel 
that of Matthew viii, 1-4 (cleansing of the leper). Equally 
stressing the priest’s sinfulness, the Gallican Sacramentary 
(Bobbio Missal) has for the epistle I John i, 8-ii, 5 (necessity of 
confessing our sins; Christ our advocate with the Father), and 
for the gospel Matthew ix, 9-13 (call of St Matthew and 
Christ eating with publicans and sinners). 

In the Leonine the majority appear under the rubric Jn 
Natali Episcoporum, but they may be fittingly used by all who 
share the pastoral office, particularly as the prayers of the cur- 
rent Missal were originally under this rubric. They contain 
many memorable phrases, such as “‘populi tui salvatio sempi- 
terna fiat praemium sacerdotis”, which might be printed on 
ordination and anniversary cards, and they provide a reflection 
of the admonitions in the Ordinal. The texts are here grouped 
not in the order of their appearance or origin, but in relation 
to their content or subject-matter: firstly, thanksgiving for the 
unmerited dignity of the priesthood ; secondly, repentance and 
amendment; thirdly, petition for future divine assistance. 
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Vere dignum. . . . Teque de tuis magnificare muneribus. 
Quis enim hoc dignus existat officio, nisi gratia tuae misera- 
tionis praeventus aptetur? Quum ergo tui doni, non nostri sit 
meriti, tuae nihilominus gubernationis intererit, ut non sit 
negligentibus poena perpetua, sed potius exequentibus compe- 
tenter fiat causa remunerationis aeternae. 


Hanc igitur oblationem, quam tibi offero ego tuus famulus 
et sacerdos, pro eo quod me, nulla prorsus iustitia confidentem, 
sed ineffabilis misericordiae largitate tribuisti Sacerdotalem su- 
bire famulatum; quaesumus, placatus accipias, et tua pietate 
confirmes, quod es operatus in nobis, diesque meos clemen- 
tissima gubernatione disponas. 


Operis tui, Deus, initiator et custos, suscipe gratiarum pro- 
pitius actionem, quod, anni cursu remeante, votiva recolimus 
sumpta primordia dignitatis; ut quae tuis sunt principiis insti- 
tuta, tuis regantur aucta praesidiis. 


Domine Sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus, qui me 
nulla praeditum fiducia meritorum, ineffabilis gratiae munere, 
familiae tuae praesidere tribuisti: attolle quod suscitas, et gu- 
berna quod erigis; ut quorum auctor tu bonorum, sis ipse 
perfector. 


Ad gloriam, Domine, tui nominis, annua festa repetentes 
Sacerdotalis exordii, hostiam tibi laudis offerimus, suppliciter 
exorantes, ut culus ministerii vice tibi servimus immeriti, suffra- 
giis eius reddantur accepti. 


II 


Vere dignum. .. . Ut, qui te auctore sumus conditi, te re- 
paratore salvemur ; et qui faciles a tua rectitudine discrepamus, 
ad eam tua miseratione revocemur; nec relinquamur nostris 
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excessibus, sed tuae subdamur clementer et incessabiliter volun- 
tati. 


Vere dignum. . . . Qui quum summa sis Ratio, nosque ra- 
tionales effeceris, certum est, tantum nos a tua participatione 
discedere, quantum ab aequitatis tramite deviamus; et tantum 


in tua similitudine permanere, quantum non divellimur ab 
ordine veritatis. 


Suppliciter te Deus Pater omnipotens qui es creator omnium 
rerum deprecor, ut dum me famulum tuum coram omnipo- 
tentia majestatis tuae graviter deliquisse confiteor, manum 
mihi misericordiae porrigas, quatenus dum ego hanc obla- 
tionem tuae pietati pro peccatis meis offero, quod nequiter com- 
misi tu clementissime digneris absolvere. 


Deus misericordiae, Deus pietatis, Deus indulgentiae, in- 
dulge quaeso et miserere mei famuli tui, ut sacrificium quod 
pietati tuae pro peccatis meis offero benigne digneris suscipere, 
et peccata quae labentibus vitiis per ignorantiam contraxi, tu 
pius et propitius ac miseratus indulgeas, et locum poenitentiae 
ac flumina lacrimarum mihi concedas, ut veniam a te merear 
accipere delictorum. 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, tuae gratiae pietatem supplici 
devotione deposco, ut omnium malorum meorum vincula sol- 
vas, cunctisque meis malis et peccatis clementer ignoscas; et 
quia me indignum et peccatorem ad ministerium tuum vocare 
dignatus es, sic me idoneum tibi ministrum efficias ut sacrifi- 
cium de manibus meis placide et benigne suscipias, electo- 


rumque sacerdotum me participem facias, et de preceptis tuis 
in nullo me oberrare permittas. 


Deus qui te praecipis a peccatoribus exorari, tibique sacri- 
ficium contriti cordis offerri, hoc sacrificium quod indignis 
manibus meis offero acceptare dignare, ut et ipse tibi hostia et 
sacrificlum esse merear miseratus concede: quo per ministerii 


huius exhibitionem peccatorum omnium percipiam remis- 
sionem. 
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Huius mihi Domine perceptio sacramenti sit peccatorum 
meorum remissio, et tuae pietatis optata propitiatio, ut per haec 
te opitulante efficiar sacris mysteriis dignus, quae de tua pietate 
confisus frequentare presumo indignus. 


Da quaesumus clementissime Pater per huius sacramenti 
mysterium, meorum mihi veniam peccatorum, ut non ad iudi- 
cium sed ad indulgentiam huius presbyteratus ordo mihi profi- 
ciat sempiternam. 


III 


Da, quaesumus, Domine, familiae tuae cum suis pacem 
habere rectoribus; ut quorum honore congaudent, de eorum 
sancta conversatione laetentur; tuaque gratia tribuatur et mo- 
deratio gubernantium et obedientia subditorum. 


Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus, gratiae 
tuae in nobis dona prosequere; et quod possibilitas non habet 
fragilitatis humanae, tuo Spiritu miseratus impende; ut sacris 
altaribus servientes, et fidei integritate fundati et mentis sit 
claritate conspicui. 


Praesta, quaesumus, Domine Deus noster, ut declinemus 
noxios appetitus, et reatum nobis ingerentia desideria respua- 
mus : quia tunc exteriores hostes superare poterimus, si vincamus 
internos. 


Da nobis, quaesumus, omnipotens Deus, ut per gratiam 
tuam nosmetipsos, sicut te dignum est, exhibentes, tuis fidelibus 
ministremus rectae conversationis exemplum, et populi tui sal- 
vatio sempiterna fiat praemium sacerdotis. 


Da nobis, quaesumus, Domine, sanctae regimen disciplinae ; 
ut per tuam gratiam et moderatio gubernantium et obedientia 
proveniat subditorum. 
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Omnipotens et misericors Deus, qui benigne semper opera- 
ris, ut possimus implere quae praecipis, dilectarum tibi ovium 
adesto pastori; quia tui est muneris, tuaeque virtutis, ut et 
regendi obedientes, et probabiles possint esse rectores. 


Deus misericors, Rex aeterne, da servituti nostrae pros- 
perum cursum. Et ut tibi in populi tui devotione placeamus, tu 
sancto praeside gregi; et ad tuorum observantiam mandatorum, 
tu omnium dirige voluntates. 


Deus, dierum temporumque nostrorum potens et benignus 
moderator, collatis in me per gratiam tuam propitiare muneri- 
bus; et in hunc affectum dirige cor plebis et praesulis, ut nec 
pastori obedientia gregis, nec gregi desit cura pastoris. 


Da, quaesumus, Domine, ut et fideles tui diligant praesules 
suos, et ab eis mutuo diligantur; atque ut perpetuo perse- 
verent, praesta, quaesumus, ut utrisque justitia non desit et 
pietas. 


Munerum tuorum, Domine, largitate sumentes supplices 
deprecamur: ut quibus donasti huius mysterii servitutem, exe- 
quendi gratiae tuae tribuas facultatem. 


(Post Infirmitatem) Vere dignum. .. . Qui famulos tuos ideo 
corporaliter verberas, ut mente proficiant: potenter ostendens 
quam sit pietatis tuae praeclara salvatio: dum praestas, ut 
operetur nobis etiam infirmitas ipsa medicinam. 


Deus caritatis et pacis, qui pro salute generis humani crucis 
patibulum pertulisti, et sanguinem tuum pro redemptione nos- 
tra fudisti, preces nostras placatus et benignus suscipe; et hoc 
sacrificium, quod tuae gratiae offero, sereno vultu digneris 
respicere, et misericordiam tuam mihi concedas: ut quando de 
corpore me exire jusseris, pars iniqua in me non habeat potes- 
tatem, sed angelus tuus inter sanctos et electos conlocet: ubi lux 
permanat, et vita regnat in saecula saeculorum. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MALE STERILIZATION AND IMPOTENCE 





Does the weight of theological and canonical opinion favour 
the existence of impotence in the case of a sterilized male? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1068, §1 : Impotentia antecedens et perpetua, sive ex 
parte viri sive ex parte mulieris, sive alteri cognita sive non, sive 
absoluta sive relativa, matrimonium ipso naturae iure dirimit. 

§2: Si impedimentum impotentiae dubium sit, sive dubio 

| iuris sive dubio facti, matrimonium non est impediendum. 

§3: Sterilitas matrimonium nec dirimit nec impedit. 

S. Off., 16 February, 1935 (private). Periodica, 1947, p. 14: 
An vir qui subiit vasectomiam bilateralem, totalem et irre- 
parabiliem vel aliam operationem chirurgicam eiusdem effectus, 
qua scilicet omnis communicatio cum testiculis irreparabiliter 
ita intercluditur ut nulla spermata ex iis traduci et transferri 
naturali via possint, nihilominus ad matrimonium ineundum 
admitti tuto possit iuxta normam in §2 can. 1068 statutam. 
Resp. In casu sic dictae sterilizationis iniqua lege impositae, 
matrimonium ad mentem p. 2 can. 1068 non esse impediendum. 

S.R. Rota, ‘‘coram Maximo Massimi’”’, 14 June, 1923; R.D. 
XV, p. 104: Sed impotentes quoque sunt, qui testes habent adeo 
informes, ut semen elaborare nequeant, vel semen forte in 
testibus elaboratum transitu clauso nequeunt emittere. . . . Diffi- 
cilior quidem, quam de testium carentia, sit probatio de eorum 
perfecta atrophia vel de seminis transitu absolute impedito; 
probatione vero data, par est omnium horum impotentia, cum 
omnes verum semen emittere non possint, et humorem forsan 
quemdam similem semini effundant ad generationem et matri- 
monii causam minime aptum. Rursus non interest, utrum veri 
seminis transitus interclusus fuerit per operationem chirurgicam, 
quam vasectomiam appellant, an alio modo, e.g. in exitum venerei 
morbi, dummodo scilicet obstructio sit absoluta, atque insana- 


bilis. 
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“Coram Wynen’’, 20 January, 1946; Torre, Processus Matri- 
monialis, p. 311 : Ad effectum de quo agitur, requiritur utique ut 
vir, post penetrationem in vaginam intra eamdem vaginam 
semen in testiculis elaboratum deponere valeat et reapse 
deponat. 

i. Though there is no doubt or difficulty about the principle 
of canon 1068 that impotence is diriment of marriage, yet from 
the nature of the case the fringes of the law produce a number 
of obscurities, one of which is in the above question, obscurities 
which arise from differences of opinion concerning the con- 
ditions required in the faculties of generation for an act con- 
summating marriage, and also from developments in medical 
and surgical science whereby what used to be thought a per- 
manent disability is discovered to be curable. Hence it is not 
surprising that, in many cases of impotence, certain Rotal 
decisions are apparently inconsistent, as the tribunal itself occa- 
sionally admits.? There has been, however, a marked consistency 
in Rotal judgements on the necessity of ““verum semen naturale 
in testiculis elaboratum”’, a phrase constantly recurring as in 
the two extracts quoted above, a view which is traceable ulti- 
mately to the famous Bull Cum Frequenter of Sixtus V on eunuchs, 
27 June, 1587.2 Though this requirement is lacking in the 
sterilized man, there are notable differences between his con- 
dition and that of one castrated ; nor can it be said with certainty 
to be permanent, and notwithstanding the prevailing Rotal 
jurisprudence on the principle of the matter a number of writers 
have held that the sterilized man is not necessarily impotent. 
For the details of this controversy we must refer the reader to 
three excellent and fairly recent articles.® 

ii. The existing obscurity and uncertainty is increased by 
the difficulty of obtaining authentic recent Roman decisions, 
though many privately given appear in various journals. Thus, 
writing in 1945, Fr Nowlan could only refer to the 1936 reply 
of the Holy Office as being a rumour.‘ We must await a public 
and authentic decision of the Holy Office before a certain solu- 


1 E.g. R.D., 1926, XVIII, 2 Fontes, n. 161. 

3 Nowlan, S.J., in Theological Studi Studies, 1945, VI, p. 392; Aguirre, S.J., in Periodica, 
1947, XXXVI p- 15 Fedele in Ephemerides Iuris Canonici, 1945; I, p. 183. 

€Op. cit. p. 426, where another private reply of the Sacred Congregation, 
8 June, 1939, approximately in the same sense is given. 
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tion of this difficulty can be accepted, and until that happens 
the Rotal decisions may or may not adhere to the view which 
is the tradition in that tribunal. Personally we have so far 
favoured the opinion that sterilization of the male, or what 
some call a double vasectomy, causes the impediment of impo- 
tence, but in view of these decisions of the Holy Office, even 
though they are not public, this opinion must be modified. 
Owing to the haze, obscurity and uncertainty surrounding the 
whole subject, it is at least doubtful whether the impediment 
exists, and therefore marriage may be permitted from canon 
1068, §2.1 On the other hand, owing to the doubt, nullity causes 
may properly be introduced under this heading, and a decision 
sought through the usual channels. There is not, so far as we 
are aware, any Rotal judgement explicitly deciding this issue 
of impotence in a sterilized man; the quotations given above 
and others in the articles referred to are, as it were, obiter dicta 
in the course of an argument on some kindred question. But a 
recent decision of ““Tribunale Regionale Picenum’’? does main- 
tain that in such cases there is no certain impotence, owing, 
amongst other reasons, to the doubt about the perpetuity of 
vasectomy, a decision which has perhaps been influenced by the 
private replies of the Holy Office, although these are not 
mentioned. 


LEGITIMACY FROM PUTATIVE MARRIAGE 


May the view be defended that the reply of the Code Com- 
mission, 26 January, 1949, deciding that a civil marriage cannot 
be putative, does not apply to a diocese where the Ordinary has, 
for grave reasons, ruled that it can be regarded as putative? 


(K.) 
REPLY 


Code Commission, 26 January, 1949, II; THe CLercy Review, 
1950, XXXIII, p. 197: An sub verbo celebratum can. 1015, §4, 


1 American Ecclesiastical Review, 1947, 116, p. 70. 
? This is printed, without a date, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1950, p. 77. 
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intelligi debeat dumtaxat matrimonium coram Ecclesia celebra- 
tum? Resp. Affirmative. 

Canon 5: Vigentes in praesens contra horum statuta canon- 
um consuetudines sive universales sive particulares, si quidem 
ipsis canonibus expresse reprobentur, tanquam iuris corruptelae 
corrigantur, licet sint immemorabiles, neve sinantur in posterum 
reviviscere ; aliae, quae quidem centenariae sint et immemora- 
biles, tolerari poterunt, si Ordinarii pro locorum ac personarum 
adiunctis existiment eas prudenter submoveri non posse ; ceterae 
suppressae habeantur, nisi expresse Codex aliud caveat. 

Canon 30: Firmo praescripto can. 5, consuetudo contra 
legem vel praeter legem per contrariam consuetudinem aut 
legem revocatur; sed, nisi expressam de iisdem mentionem 
fecerit, lex non revocat consuetudines centenarias aut imme- 
morabiles, nec lex generalis consuetudines particulares. 

Canon 1015, §4: Matrimonium invalidum dicitur putativum, 
si in bona fide ab una saltem parte celebratum fuerit, donec 
utraque pars de eiusdem nullitate certa evadat. 

Canon 1114: Legitimi sunt filii concepti aut nati ex matri- 
monio valido vel putativo. ... 

i. A correct application of the legal principles on customs 
contrary to the common law is always a difficult enterprise. The 
Code Commission reply is an authentic interpretation of the com- 
mon law, as noted in this REvrew when the document was 
printed, but it does not reprobate or revoke a particular or 
local “‘customary” interpretation. Indeed, we are not aware of 
any reply emanating from the Code Commission which provides 
for contrary customs; this would be an application of the law 
which belongs to the Sacred Congregations to deal with, and 
the Code Commission remits such points to them. Thus the Code 
Commission decided, 16 June, 1931, that Confirmation before the 
age of seven years was lawful only in the cases mentioned in 
canon 788; in the following year, 30 June, 1932, the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacraments allowed that, in Spain, grave and just 
causes might sanction a contrary custom of confirming infants 
before the age of reason.? 

ii. Up to the recent reply some commentators, interpreting 


1 Van Hove, Prolegomena, §569. 
2 Tue Ciercy Review, 1931, II, p. 446; 1932, IV, p. 427. 
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the common law, held that servatis servandis a civil marriage 
could be putative,' a view of the common law that can no 
longer be defended; there can be no question of an Ordinary 
now giving a ruling contrary to that of the Code Commission, but 
he can declare and sanction for his diocese the existence of a 
custom contrary to the higher law.? 

A declaration of this kind, even though given before the 
reply of the Code Commission, satisfies the first and chief con- 
dition for a lawful custom’ required in canon 25. 

It can be proved, secondly, without great difficulty, that the 
customary interpretation is with us centenary and immemorial ; 
for in this country, up to the promulgation of Ne Temere in 1908, 
a civil marriage, other things being equal, was a valid contract, 
to which people were accustomed to concede all the canonical 
effects, and the effect of canon 1114 continued to be conceded 
after Ne Temere; indeed, some Catholics are still to be found 
who think erroneously that their civil marriage is in all respects 
equivalent to a marriage with the canonical form. 

The interpretation is “‘reasonable’’, not only in the negative 
sense of canon 27, §2, which declares a custom expressly repro- 
bated by the legislator to be unreasonable, but in the positive 
sense required by some canonists,* namely that it has a utility 
in furthering the common good. The law, which now denies 
canonical legitimacy to the offspring of a civil marriage, is un- 
doubtedly a cause of offence in this country to non-Catholics, 
and we should continue to maintain a more friendly view, 
relying on a customary interpretation, until it is positively 
rejected by the appropriate ecclesiastical authority. 


DISCARDING CLERICAL DREss 


What is the obligation in conscience of always wearing 
clerical dress? Are there any canonical sanctions attached to 
this law? I have in mind the position of a priest who discards 
clerical attire during his annual holiday. (R. S.) 


1 Op. cit. 1944, XXIV, p. 278. * Op. cit. 1949, XXXII, p. 271 (c). 
3 Op. cit. 1943, XXIII, p. 83. * Guilfoyle, Custom, p. 101. 
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REPLY 


Canon 136, §1: Omnes clerici decentem habitum ecclesias- 
ticum, secundum legitimas locorum consuetudines et Ordinarii 
loci praescripta deferant. . . . 

Canon 188.7: Ob tacitam renuntiationem ab ipso iure ad- 
missam quaelibet officia vacant ipso facto et sine ulla declara- 
tione, si clericus: . . . Habitum ecclesiasticum propria auctori- 
tate sine iusta causa deposuerit, nec illum, ab Ordinario moni- 
tus, intra mensem a monitione recepta resumpserit. (For minor 
clerics see also canon 136, §3.) 

Canon 2379: .. . clerici autem maiores, salvo praescripto 
canon 188.7, ab ordinibus receptis suspendantur, et si ad vitae 
genus a statu clericali alienum notorie transierint, nec, rursus 
moniti, resipuerint, post tres menses ab hac ultima monitione 
deponantur. 

S.C. Conc., 28 July, 1931; A.A.S., 1931, XXIII, p. 336: 
... decentem habitum ecclesiasticum publice semper, non ex- 
cepto tempore vacationum aestivarum, deferant, habitum scili- 
cet, quem legitima consuetudo et Ordinarii loci praescriptum 
in propria regione ordini clericali congruentem agnoverint. 

i. In conscience the obligation of wearing clerical dress is a 
grave one, that is to say its non-observance is a mortal sin, a 
conclusion to be drawn from the grave penalties attached, and 
still more from the purpose of the law. Its violation easily means, 
as the Sacred Congregation notes, that the faithful will lose their 
respect for the clergy, and that the clergy will expose them- 
selves to conduct unbecoming their state and to the danger 
of abandoning it altogether. 

It is, nevertheless, unanimously and very reasonably ad- 
mitted by all the authorities that this law, grave in itself, does 
admit smallness of matter in respect to the period during which 
it is not observed, though it would be unreasonable to expect 
unanimity in determining this period. We cannot find anyone 
who permits a continuous period of more than six days, and 
although St Alphonsus is occasionally credited with this esti- 
mate it appears that Lacroix! first suggested it, and he is fol- 

1 Theol. Moralis, 1, §672. 
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lowed by many modern commentators. It is assumed, of course, 
even during this short period, that there is no other evil 
circumstance, and even so an Ordinary is within his right in 
enforcing the law. 

ii. In the common law the sanctions are ferendae sententiae to 
the extent, at least, that they are not applicable until the stated 
time has elapsed after receiving the Ordinary’s monition, which 
is the mildest kind of penal measure in the Code.” 

Local law is sometimes stricter, as in Malines:* “‘Si quis 
clericus, in maioribus ordinibus constitutus, vestibus laicalibus 
ad finem inhonestum indutus in publicum prodit, ipso facto 
suspensionem a divinis incurrit,” a measure which is rightly 
interpreted by Belgian canonists to apply only to a grave breach 
of the law, as explained above.* We do not know of any English 
diocesan law applying a sanction of this kind. Our provincial 
law merely directs that a priest not attired as a cleric must not 
be allowed to say Mass or assist at any divine office.® 

iii. Discarding clerical dress is forbidden ‘“‘propria auctori- 
tate sine iusta causa”, as in canon 188. Apart from times of 
persecution it is not easy to estimate what the just cause will be, 
but we can imagine that certain kinds of illness may demand a 
complete relaxation scarcely attainable when dressed as a cleric, 
in which case the necessary permission could rightly be sought 
from one’s own Ordinary. 


Rosary RINGS 


Was there a faculty given during the war permitting a 
rosary ring to be indulgenced like any ordinary set of beads? 
May the Apostolic Indulgences be attached to this pious 
article? (D.) 


1 Vermeersch-Creusen, Epitome, I, §254; Loiano, Jnstitutiones, III, §504; Collat. 
Brugen., 1935, p. 113; Iorio, Theol. Moralis, 11, §990; Brys, Juris Canonicit Compendium, 
I, §327; Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology, IV, p- 298. 

* Canons 2307, 2309 ® Cone. Prov., 1920, n. 131.4, 

“ Claeys-Bouuaert, Manuale Luris Canonici, 1, §292. 

5 Westm., IV, xi, 13. 
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REPLY 


S.Poenit., 22 May, 1940; Ephemerides Liturgicae, lus et Praxis, 
1940, p. 93: Utrum liceat christifidelibus, in recitatione SSmi 
Rosarii B.V.M., uti peculiari parva coronula ad modum anuli 
confecta, quin Indulgentias, memoratae recitationi adnexas, 
amittant. Resp. Negative. 

21 June, 1918; De Angelis, De Indulgentiis, §225, e: Pos- 
suntne applicari indulgentiae SS. Rosarii armillis metallicis 
(vulgo braccialetti), quibus coronula quinque decadum cum 
crucifixo, item metallica, ita solide applicatur, ut immobilis per- 
maneat, apta nihilominus sit usui cui destinatur? Resp. Permitti 
benedictionem signi supra descripti, cum applicatione indul- 
gentiarum Apostolicarum per sacerdotes ad id facultate prae- 
ditos, exclusis tamen iis, quae pro recitatione Rosarii concessae 
fuerunt. 

The details about indulgences, especially when attached to 
pious objects, are at present somewhat congested, and doubts of 
all kinds are constantly arising. Subject to some more authori- 
tative information being obtained, we suggest the following 
solution : 

i. The indulgences obtainable by reciting the rosary, as 
given in Preces et Pia Opera, n. 360, do not require any beads at 
all, and there is no reason why the faithful should not use the 
rosary ring or any other contrivance as an aid to counting. In 
addition to these indulgences, further ones are granted if a pro- 
perly blessed set of beads is used for this devotion, as note 2 of 
n. 360 reminds us. All variations and changes in the form of 
these rosaries, for example the use of medals instead of beads, 
have been consistently rejected by the Holy See.? It is certain 
that the ring or the bracelet, though an effective help in count- 
ing, is not permitted as a substitute for the accustomed type of 
rosary to which indulgences may be attached additional to 
those granted in n. 360. If we are to say more than this and 
maintain that the article itself is prohibited even as an aid to 
counting, it could only be because it is a devotional novelty 
coming within the prohibition of the Holy Office, 26 May, 
1 Tue CiLercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 361. 
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1937-1 This is, in our view, a harsh and unwarranted conclu- 
sion. 

ii. What are known as Apostolic Indulgences? are those obtain- 
able by possessing a pious object blessed by the Pope or his dele- 
gate. The rosary bracelet comes within this definition and it 
would seem that the rosary ring is not excluded, since it could 
contain a small medal and thus come within the Holy See’s 
description of ‘“‘res apta’’ for the Apostolic Indulgences, namely 
“tantummodo coronae, rosaria, cruces, crucifixi, parvae statuae, 
numismata, dummodo non sint ex stanno, plumbo, vitro conflato 
ac vacuo aliave simili materia, quae facile confringi vel consumi 
potest”. Since, however, the special additional rosary indul- 
gences are not obtainable by the possession of the bracelet, a 
fortiori the same must be said of the ring. 

iii. It is possible that some special concession was granted for 
certain categories of the faithful during the war, permitting the 
rosary ring to be blessed with the additional indulgences which 
normally are excluded. We can find no reference to the subject 
in the faculties enjoyed by army chaplains and others, and the 
concession in any case would very likely be restricted to those on 
active service during the war. 


PuBLIC PRAYERS AND DEVOTIONS 


Is the express authorization of the local Ordinary required 
for prayers and devotions publicly recited in churches, even 
though they may have been authorized for public use by some 
Ordinary elsewhere? (U.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1259, §1: Orationes et pietatis exercitia ne per- 
mittantur in ecclesiis vel oratoriis sine revisione et expressa 
Ordinarii loci licentia, qui in casibus difficilioribus rem totam 
Sedi Apostolicae subiiciat. 

Canon 1399.5. Ipso iure prohibentur . . . libri . . . qui 

2 Op. cit. 1937, XIII, p. 315. 2 Op. cit., 1944, XXIV, p. 471. 
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novas inducunt devotiones, etiam sub praetextu quod sint 
privatae, si editi fuerint non servatis canonum praescriptioni- 
bus. 

i. A comparison between these two canons shows that the 
ordinary censorship which suffices for private devotional exer- 
cises! is not enough to justify their use in public churches and 
oratories ; express permission for their public use must first be 
obtained. This rule is fully observed in the case of collections of 
prayers authorized by the united hierarchy of a country, such as 
our Manual of Prayers or the Manual of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. An Ordinary, moreover, is within his right in requir- 
ing the express and personal permission of the local Ordinary, 
that is of himself, for all forms of prayer publicly recited within 
his diocesan jurisdiction, even though they have been approved 
for public recitation elsewhere by other local Ordinaries. This 
is a strict interpretation of canon 1259, §1. 

ii. A more liberal interpretation is usually given by the 
commentators, excluding firstly from the rule those forms 
which have been in use for a long time, and it will be found that 
the sources of the canon itself refer to new devotions and exer- 
cises.? Secondly, some writers hold that the approbation of any 
local Ordinary suffices. Neither of these liberal interpretations 
is completely certain, and it is open to any Ordinary in our 
view to reject them as stated at the conclusion of (i). The most 
recent commentator we have consulted agrees that forms per- 
mitted publicly in other dioceses may be used elsewhere so long 
as the local Ordinary does not prohibit them,‘ and we think this 
a useful and reasonable practice for the clergy to follow. But it 
must be noted that it is never permitted to use publicly any new 
form of prayer or devotion unless it has been authorized by an 
Ordinary expressly for public use. 

E. J. M. 


1 This censorship is nevertheless to be strictly employed against new forms of 
devotion. S. Off., 17 April, 1942; THE CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 475. 

2 Coronata, Institutiones, IT, §834, c.; Brys, Compendium, II, §782, II ; Vermeersch- 
Creusen, Epitome, II, §579. 
* Beste, Introductio, p. 628. 4 Dict. Droit Canon, IV, col. 864. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S EASTER HOMILY 


HOMILIA SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI 
SOLLEMNI PASCHATIS DIE INTER MISSARUM SOLLEMNIA IN BASILICA 
VATICANA HABITA (A.A.S., 1950, XXXXII, p. 279). 


VENERABILES I'RATRES, DILECTI FILII, 


Dum Divinum Redemptorem, de triumphata morte resurgen- 
tem, venerabundi hodie commemoramus, illa menti Nostrae suc- 
currit summae sapientiae plena Apostoli gentium sententia, de 
Christo scribentis : ““Traditus est propter delicta nostra, et resurrexit 
propter iustificationem nostram.”’! Is nempe suis cruciatibus libenter 
susceptis ac profuso ad mortem usque sanguine pretiosissimo pec- 
cata nostra expiavit, nosque a daemonis servitute redemptos in 
libertatem restituit filiorum Dei. 

Cum autem a sepulcro victor ascendit, non modo Apostolorum 
ac nostram fidem aluit et confirmavit, non modo exemplo suo ad 
Caelum una secum nos contendere invitavit, ac glorioso refulgens 
corpore aliquid nobis ostendit sempiternae assequendae beatitatis, 
sed plena etiam effudit divina charismata sua, ac constitutae ab se 
Ecclesiae dedit ut omnes homines, qui traditis praeceptis volentes 
obtemperarent, superna gratia enutriret et ad novitatem vitae re- 
duceret. Quamobrem, ut acute lucideque Doctor Angelicus animad- 
vertit, “quantum ...ad efficientiam, quae est per virtutem divinam, 
tam passio Christi, quam resurrectio est causa iustificationis . . . sed 
quantum ad exemplaritatem, proprie passio et mors Christi est 
causa remissionis culpae, per quam morimur peccato; ressurrectio 
autem Christi est causa novitatis vitae, quae est per gratiam, sive 
iustitiam.””? 

Nos igitur omnes, qui per elapsos dies, ac praesertim per sacram 
hebdomadam, Iesu Christi dolores angoresque pio recolentes animo 
ad eluendas animi labes et ad nostra abolenda peccata peculiari 
modo excitabamur—quae quidem causa fuere divinae Redemp- 
tionis—hodie, in hac superna Paschatis luce effusaque laetitia, ad 
illam vocamur redintegrationem renovationemque vitae, ad quam 
ipsa celebrata mysteria suavissime nos alliciunt. Mysticum Iesu 
Christi corpus sumus; quo igitur processit gloria Capitis, eo spes 
vocatur et corporis. ““Quomodo Christus resurrexit a mortuis . . ., ita 

1 Rom. iv, 25. 2 Sum. Theol. III, q. 56, a. 2, ad quartum. 
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et nos in novitate spiritus ambulemus.”? Ac quemadmodum “‘Chris- 
tus resurgens ex mortuis, iam non moritur, mors illi ultra non 
dominabitur”’,? ita nos exemplo eius permoti eiusque gratia aliti, non 
modo deponamus “veterem hominem, qui corrumpitur secundum 
desideria erroris’’,® sed etiam ‘‘renovemur spiritu mentis nostrae, et 
induamus novum hominem, qui secundum Deum creatus est in 
iustitia et sanctitate veritatis’’.4 

Haec pulcherrimae Apostoli gentium sententiae hortationesque 
paschalibus hisce Anni Sacri sollemnibus peculiarissimo modo op- 
portuna videntur, dum universi terrarum orbis christiani—spiri- 
tualibus reseratis Ecclesiae thesauris—non solum ad sua expianda 
peccata, non tantum ad perfectioris vitae formam revocantur, sed ad 
efficiendum etiam pro viribus ut ceteri omnes, ablutis culparum 
labibus ac depositis erroribus praeiudicatisque opinionibus, ad Eum 
volentes libentesque accedant, qui unus via est, veritas et vita. 
Animadvertant omnes serenam esse non posse tranquillitatem ani- 
mis, non populis, non gentibus, nisi omnia recto illo ordine com- 
ponantur, qui ex evangelicis praeceptis oritur, divinaque gratia 
confirmatur ac refovetur. 

Quod Christus Apostolis ait, meditentur : ‘Pacem relinquo vo- 
bis, pacem meam do vobis; non quomodo mundus dat, ego do 
vobis.”6 

Quot crimina, quot discordiae, quot caedes ac bella—ut summa 
cum tristitia experiundo novimus—ex eo profecta sunt, quod ho- 
mines rectum illud dereliquerunt iter, quod Divinus Redemptor 
suae lucis fulgore ostendit suoque profuso sanguine sacravit. Ad illud 
igitur est privatim, publice regrediendum. Atque intenta consideran- 
dum est mente solidam non posse pacem Civitates moderari, nisi 
primum civium animos temperet ac dirigat. Oportet igitur turbidos 
pravosque appetitus fortiter cohibere, illosque obedientes facere 
rationi, rationem autem Deo divinaeque legi. Hac de re optime 
quidem, quamvis ethnicus, nos docet summus Romanus orator: 
“His . . . perturbationibus, quas in vitam hominum stultitia quasi 
quasdam furias immittit atque incitat, omnibus viribus atque opibus 
repugnandum est, si volumus hoc, quod datum est vitae, tranquille 
placideque traducere.”? Horum autem “malorum in una virtute 
posita sanatio est”.® Vigeat igitur in animis, efflorescat in domestico 
convictu, triumphet in civili societate christiana virtus, ex qua 
solummodo sperare licet illam morum renovationem ac rectam or- 
dinatamque rerum publicarum instaurationem, quae in bonorum 

1 Rom. vi, 4. 2 Rom. vi, 9. 3 Ephes. iv, 22. 


* Cf. ibidem, 23, 24. 5 Cf. Ioann. xiv, 6. ® Toann. xiv, 27. 
*€hc.; Tas, Til, c. 11. 8 Ibidem, IV, c. 15. 
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omnium est votis. Christus, ut probe nostis, non tantum—quod 
philosophi faciunt—virtutem nos docet, sed ad eam etiam operose 
adipiscendam suo exemplo nos admonet, superna gratia sua volun- 
tatem nostram roborando excitat, ac caelestis felicitatis proposito 
praemio, nos allicit ac permovet. Si eum omnes sequantur, interna 
illa serenitate frui possunt, quae gaudii perfectio est,! etiamsi debeant 
angustias, insectationes, hominumque iniustitiam tolerare; nam 
iisdem illud continget, quod Apostolis quondam evenit, qui “ibant 
gaudentes a conspectu concilii, quoniam digni habiti sunt pro 
nomine Iesu contumeliam pati’’.? 

Ac praeterea, si reapse omnes hac interna veri nominis pace 
potiantur, quae divina lege innititur divinaque gratia alitur, tum 
procul dubio illa etiam, quae est “ordinata concordia”*—restinctis 
odiis, sedatis cupidinibus, ac meliore divitiarum distributione ex 
iustitiae caritatisque rationibus peracta—civium ordinibus, populis 
ac gentibus feliciter oriri potest. 

Id Nos a Divino Redemptore, quem hodie e devicta morte 
resurgentem recolimus, supplicibus imploramus precibus, dum vo- 
bis, Venerabiles Fratres ac dilecti filii, pulcherrima illa Apostoli 
gentium repetimus verba, huic sollemni diei apprime consona: 
“Gaudete, perfecti estote, exhortamini, idem sapite, pacem habete, 
et Deus pacis et dilectionis erit vobiscum.”* Amen. 


CLERICS AND TRADING 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 


DECRETUM 


DE VETITA CLERICIS ET RELIGIOSIS NEGOTIATIONE ET MERCATURA 
(A.A.S., 1950, XXXXII, p. 330). 


Pluribus ex documentis constat, in Ecclesia quovis tempore 
clericis in sortem Domini vocatis saecularia negotia, negotiationem 
praecipue et mercaturam, gravibus sub poenis et censuris prohibita 
fuisse. 

Siquidem ipse Apostolus in II* epistola ad Timotheum (cap. IT, 
4) iam monuit: ““Nemo militans Deo implicat se negotiis saeculari- 
bus.” Nil mirum proinde si Tridentina Synodus (Sess. XXII, cap. I, 


1 Cf. St Thom., Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 70, a. 3. 
* Act. Ap., v, 41. 8 St Aug., De Civ. Dei, 1. XTX, c. 13. 
* TI Cor, xiii, 11. 
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de reform.), de his agens criminibus decernere non dubitaverit : “ut 
quae alias a Summis Pontificibus et a sacris Conciliis de clericorum 

. saecularibus negotiis fugiendis copiose ac salubriter sancita 
fuerunt, eadem in posterum iisdem poenis vel maioribus, arbitrio 
Ordinarii imponendis, observentur . . .” 

His itaque omnino inhaerens Codex iuris canonici, ad rem quod 
attinet, canone 142 statuit: “‘Prohibentur clerici per se vel per alios 
negotiationem aut mercaturam exercere sive in propriam sive in 
aliorum utilitatem.” Haec autem prohibitio afficit etiam religiosos 
ad normam canonis 592. Quin imo idem Codex hoc praescriptum 
canone 2380 peculiaribus etiam sanctionibus munivit, addens: 
“Clerici vel religiosi mercaturam vel negotiationem per se vel per 
alios exercentes contra praescriptum canonis 142 congruis poenis pro 
gravitate culpae ab Ordinario coerceantur.” 

Quo firmior et magis uniformis ecclesiastica disciplina hac de re 
habeatur atque abusus praecaveantur, Sanctissimus Dominus Noster 
Pius Pp. XII statuere dignatus est ut Clerici et Religiosi omnes ritus 
latini de quibus in canonibus 487-681, ne exceptis quidem recentium 
Institutorum saecularium sodalibus, per se vel per alios, merca- 
turam seu negotiationem cuiusvis generis, etiam argentariam, exer- 
centes, sive in propriam sive in aliorum utilitatem, contra prae- 
scriptum can. 142, utpote huius criminis rei, excommunicationem 
latae sententiae Apostolicae Sedi speciali modo reservatam incurrant 
et, si casus ferat, degradationis quoque poena plectantur. 

Superiores vero qui eadem delicta, pro munere suo ac facultate, 
non impediverint, destituendi sunt ab officio et inhabiles declarandi 
ad quodlibet regiminis et administrationis munus. 

Pro omnibus denique, quorum dolo vel culpae patrata facinora 
tribuenda sint, firma semper manet obligatio reparandi damna illata. 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die 22 mensis Martii, anno 1950. 





IosEpH Card. Bruno, Praefectus. 
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ST JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE PATRON 
OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


(Osservatore Romano, 15-16 May, 1950) 
PIUS PP. XII 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Quod ait Sanctus Bonaventura, “‘ille solus verus est doctor, qui 
potest speciem imprimere et lumen infundere et virtutem dare cordi 
audientis”, cogitatione et mente hisce temporibus vel maxime est 
complectendum, quibus disciplinam puerilem non solum a morum 
conformatione saepenumero videmus alienam, sed etiam, si Dei 
religionisque accedit despectio, ad animarum perniciem interdum 
plurimum valere. Itaque Sancta Mater Ecclesia sollicito amore eos 
prosequitur, quorum est adulescentes ad humanitatem instituere, 
quippe cum ex illis civitatis Christianae salus et incrementum pen- 
deant non parum. Atque exstitit vir, sanctitatis et ingenii laude 
apprime commendatus, JOANNES BAPTISTA DE LA SALLE, 
qui ipse ac per Sodalitatem a se conditam pueros optimis formavit et 
adhunc format praeceptis atque institutis, quique eo est progressus, 
ut in studiorum domiciliis, “Séminaires de maitres d’école pour la 
campagne” nuncupatis, ludi magistros ad tam grave munus, prae- 
sertim inter rusticos exsequendum, rite compararet; unde huiusce- 
modi scholas, e quibus magistri ipsi proficiscuntur, et quae jam 
ubique invaluerunt, jure meritoque repetas ab illo. Ceterum prae- 
clarus idem artis educandi auctor officium docendi tanti aestimavit, 
ut Sodales, quorum Pater erat, sacerdotio nollet initiari, ne a disci- 
plina avocarentur, immo hanc sentiret multum posse ad virtutem 
atque sanctitatem. Ut ergo ii qui pueros et adulescentes doctrina 
erudiunt, vel hanc vitae viam ingrediuntur, habeant, e quo simili- 
tudinem ducant, quemque intuentes, ipsius mores effingant imitando 
et exprimant, Institutum Fratrum Scholarum Christianarum per 
Postulatorem Generalem enixas ad Nos preces detulit, ut Sanctum 
Joannem Baptistam de La Salle, quinquagesimo etiam expleto anno 
e quo a fel. mem. Leone PP. XIII, Decessore Nostro, inter Sanctos 
est relatus, omnium Magistrorum, utriusque sexus, ordinis ecclesias- 
tici vel laicorum, sive in hoc munere versentur sive ad id ineundum 
studia exerceant, Caelestem apud Deum Patronum renuntiare dig- 
nemur. Nos autem Christianae institutioni juventutis primas partes 
tribuendas esse rati, quo ii, quibus puerilium animorum tractatio 

Vol. xxxiv E 
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est mandata vel qui ad hoc vitae genus persequendum informantur, 
potiorem causam habeant et invitamentum ut tanto officio secun- 
dum religionem atque fidem satisfaciant, haec vota ita volumus ex- 
plere ut quae libentissime. Quapropter, collatis consiliis cum Vener- 
abili Fratre Nostro Clemente Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinali 
Micara, Episcopo Veliterno ac Sacrae Rituum Congregationis Prae- 
fecto, omnibusque rei momentis attente perpensis, certa scientia ac 
matura deliberatione Nostra deque Apostolicae potestatis plenitu- 
dine, harum Litterarum vi perpetuumque in modum, Sanctum 
Joannem Baptistam de La Salle, Confessorem, omnium Magistro- 
rum pueris adulescentibusque instituendis praecipuum apud Deum 
Caelestem Patronum constituimus et declaramus, omnibus adjectis 
honoribus ac privilegiis liturgicis, quae principalibus coetuum Pa- 
tronis rite competunt. Contrariis quibusvis nihil obstantibus. Haec 
edicimus, statuimus, decernentes praesentes Litteras firmas, validas 
atque efficaces jugiter exstare ac permanere; suosque plenos atque 
integros effectus sortiri et obtinere; illisque ad quos spectant, seu 
spectare poterunt, nunc et in posterum plenissime suffragari ; sicque 
rite judicandum esse ac definiendum ; irritumque ex nunc et inane 
fieri, si quidquam secus, super his, a quovis, auctoritate qualibet, 
scienter sive ignoranter contigerit attentari. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, sud anulo Piscatoris, die 
XV mensis Maji, in festo Sancti Joannis Baptistae de La Salle, anno 
MCML, Pontificatus Nostri duodecimo. 


MARRIAGE CAUSES DURING 1949 
(A.A.S., 1950, XXXXII, p. 335) 


With the exception of four causes concerned with contracts and 
restitution, the Rotal judgements during 1949 were all on marriage 
questions, including two decisions on separation, two on defective 
form, and four on various impediments. Defective consent was the 
chief heading under which the validity of sixty marriages was in 
question, only fifteen being successful. Of fifty marriages accused of 
invalidity owing to fear, nineteen were successful. Eleven were suc- 
cessful on the ground of impotence or non-consummation, and nine 
failed. There was also one decision confirming the rejection of a 
litigant’s libellus “cum non habeatur fumus boni iuris”’. 


E. J. M. 
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The Collected Letters of Saint Thérése of Lisieux. Edited by the Abbé 
Combes. Translated by F. J. Sheed. Pp. xvi + 348. (Sheed & 
Ward. 15s.) 

The Spirituality of Saint Thérése. (An Introduction.) By L‘Abbé 
André Combes. Translated by Monsignor Philip E. Hallett. 
Pp. xii + 164. (Dublin: Gill, ros. 6d.) 

The Message of Thérése of Lisieux. By M. M. Philipon, O.P. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Ross. Pp. xv +- 121. (Burns Oates. 55.) 


Tue fiftieth anniversary in 1947 of the death of St Thérése was cele- 
brated by a congress of theologians in Paris and by the publication 
of a number of books, throwing further light on her life and spiri- 
tuality. The three books now appearing in English are the outcome 
of that anniversary. The Collected Letters, issued by the Carmel of 
Lisieux, will serve as a sequel to, and indeed an interpretation of, 
her celebrated Autobiography. The collection contains all her letters 
which are known to exist, 247 in all, arranged in chronological 
order, from her first childish attempt at writing to her last note 
written from her deathbed. There were other letters of the Saint, 
some of them of considerable importance, written to her Spiritual 
Director, Pére Pichon; but they are all, it seems, irretrievably lost. 
Throughout the book the Editor has supplied important notes, ex- 
plaining the letters, placing them in their setting and linking them 
with the events and the teaching of her Autobiography. The special 
value of the letters to all lovers of the Saint and students of her teach- 
ing lies in this, that they give us the authentic Thérése and, by their 
chronological arrangement, depict her spiritual growth just as it 
happened. That is why we said that they serve as a useful interpre- 
tation of the Autobiography. Mr Sheed’s translation is excellent. 
The Abbé Combes, who edits the Letters, is a past master of 
ascetical theology and an outstanding authority on St Thérése and 
her teaching. He was a leading figure in the Congress at Paris in 
1947. He has had free access to the archives and literary sources at 
the Carmel of Lisieux. He has studied the Saint according to the 
strict historical method and with an exact analysis of the texts; and 
the fruit of his study he gave to the French world in two volumes 
(later combined into one) entitled L’Jntroduction a la spiritualité de 
Ste. Thérése de Enfant Fésus and Ste. Thérése et la souffrance. It is the 
first of these volumes which the late Mgr Hallett competently trans- 
lated under the title given above. It is hoped to publish a translation 
of the second volume shortly. With scientific precision and a wealth 
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of theological learning the Abbé discusses St Thérése’s View of Life, 
her Doctrine of Love, her Conception of the Religious Vocation and 
the Apostolate, her Theory and Practice of Mental Prayer, her Little 
Way, and her Spirit and Message. The book is a fine theological 
commentary on the Autobiography. One very small criticism is 
called for. The quotation from St Bernard on the title-page should 
surely be translated: “The soul’s greatness is measured by its 
love.” 

The Abbé Combes concludes his book with a study of the Mes- 
sage of St Thérése. The same subject forms the matter of the smaller 
book by Pére Philipon. Here again we have a highly competent 
theologian and hagiographer devoting his keen and illuminating 
pen, after ten years of study of the process of canonization and of 
the archives of the Carmel of Lisieux, to the exposition of the Saint’s 
life and teaching. This book also is a tribute on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her death; and a very attractive and authoritative tribute it 
is, neatly translated into sound English. 5. &. 


The Armour of Christ. By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp., D.D. Pp. 174. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds. 8s. 6d.) 

Christ Is All. By John Carr, C.SS.R. Pp. 142. (Sands & Co., King 
Street, W.C.2. 5s.) 

Christ’s Way. By Mother M. Simeon, S.H.C.J. Pp. 205. (Douglas 

Organ, 140 Strand, W.C.2. 7s. 6d.) 


UnbDER the best conditions life remains an uninterrupted warfare 
with the enemies of the soul; and if war is to be waged, weapons 
must be wielded. After a close scrutiny of these basic facts in pages 
that call for serious mental application, Father Kelly proceeds in 
more expansive manner to speak of the armour and the weapons 
which are always at hand for the man who will recognize Christ as 
his Leader. They derive from Faith, Hope and Charity. They are 
many and varied, for every phase of the fight, and their understand- 
ing and use can have but one result: victory over all enemies is 
assured to the good soldier of Jesus Christ. Clad in the defensive 
armour of his Master, Who provides also the weapons of attack, a 
man may face every struggle in a long lifetime and emerge from the 
ordeal unconquered and triumphant. 

Father Carr speaks of Our Lord not only as Leader and King, 
but also as Teacher, Physician, Food and Friend. Unless one may 
say with truth “Christ liveth in me,” as did St Paul, one’s earthly 
existence is frustrated and incomplete: this is the conviction that 
grows in the mind as one follows the author through the pages of an 
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extremely constructive book. Here is no attempt at polemical con- 
troversy, but an uncompromising statement of what it means to be 
in reality a Christian. Religion, to be genuine, is more than a matter 
of mere observance, much more than a once-a-week observance. It is 
to have Christ for one’s model every hour of every living day. Good 
resolutions follow as a matter of course from reading these devotional 
chapters. They leave upon the mind the true imprint of the image 
of Christ: most fittingly has the author prefaced his pages with a 
very beautiful reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci’s “Il Redentore”’. 

Each of the above-named books may fruitfully prepare the way 
for a profitable reading of Mother M. Simeon’s volume of medita- 
tions. Christ’s Way emphasizes the one direct way to peace of soul 
under all the vicissitudes of life: the way of prayer. The Gospel 
suffices as the key to the Christian treasury. That the life and words 
of Our Lord contain illimitable riches for mind and heart is here 
happily proved by one who has explored the avenues to holiness. 
The meditations are practical in every way: of a good length, firmly 
spiritual, pointed throughout with Christ’s own doctrine. This book 
is helpful to all who seek the way of sanctity, and of high value to 
priests and religious. 

LT 


Oberammergau and its Passion Play. By Elisabethe Corathiel. Pp. 152. 
(Burns Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue story of Oberammergau, the origins of the Passion Play, and 
the methods of its staging are told most effectively and artistically in 
this work, which is the best we have seen on the subject, and by no 
means to be classed merely as a guide book. Fourteen beautifully 
produced illustrations add to its value by producing a certain inti- 
macy which gives one the impression of actually being in the place 
instead of just reading about it. The portraits of the leading members 
of the cast for 1950 are particularly good, and the account of their 
selection most informative. The last two chapters contain some use- 
ful practical information about the journey and the conditions 
under which visitors view the play. Many Roman pilgrims this year 
will, no doubt, take in Oberammergau on the way, and they can be 
recommended to read this book in order to discover the meaning 
and the long history of the famous spectacle. 
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An Anthology of English Church Music. Columbia Gramophone Co. 

(LX. 8s. 74d.; LB. 5s. gd.) 

Fayrfax: Agnus Dei from Albanus Mass; and Tallis: Nata Lux. 
St Paul’s Cathedral Choir. LX 1283. 

Byrd: Sanctus and Benedictus; and Agnus Dei. (Both from Mass 
Sor Four Voices.) King’s College Choir. LB gr. 

Tallis: In Jejunio. Canterbury Cathedral Choir; and Morley: 
Out of the Deep. New College Choir, Oxford. LX 1284. 
Gibbons: Hosanna to the Son of David; and O Lord in Thy wrath 

rebuke me not. King’s College Choir. LB 92. 

Purcell: Rejoice in the Lord. Westminster Abbey Choir. LX 
1285. 

Purcell: Hear my prayer. Westminster Abbey Choir; and Re- 
member not, Lord, our offences. New College Choir, Oxford. 
LB 93. 

Boyce: I have surely built thee an house. St Paul’s Cathedral Choir. 
LX 1286. 

S. Wesley: Sing aloud wtih gladness; and Crotch: How dear are 
Thy counsels. Canterbury Cathedral Choir. LX 1287. 

Stanford : Beati Quorum Via. New College Choir, Oxford; and 
Charles Wood: Hail, Gladdening Light. York Minster Choir. 
LB 94. 

Alan Gray: What are these? York Minster Choir. LB 95. 

Harris-Spencer: Faire is the Heaven; and Alcock: Sanctus. 
LX 1288. 

Vaughan Williams: Te Deum in G. St George’s Chapel Choir, 
Windsor. LX 1289. 


Unper the auspices of the British Council and the supervision of 
Dr E. H. Fellowes, Columbia has issued a first instalment of twelve 
discs recording nineteen works by fifteen British composers from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. The Prayer Book, which im- 
posed a Protestant form of worship on the people, necessarily pro- 
duced a change in the kind of music sung at choral services, musical 
settings of the Mass being supplanted by anthems for use at Mattins; 
as Dr Fellowes reminds us in the leaflet accompanying this collec- 
tion, it was not till the Oxford Movement that musical settings for 
the Communion Service of the Prayer Book became customary. The 
interesting thing, however, is that musicians formed in the bosom of 
the Church, who had composed Masses in the a cappella style, con- 
tinued to provide similar pieces for the new religion: the religious 
tradition became lost but its musical expression continued to be 
handed on from master to pupil for a long time. The importance of 
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the Tudor School of church music, represented by writers such as 
Tallis, Byrd and Taverner, the English equivalent of Palestrina in 
Italy, is in these days universally recognized. Though the later com- 
posers of anthems never, indeed, reached the stature of continental 
musicians like Bach, it is interesting to speculate on what might have 
happened had there been no change of religion, for choral singing 
is almost indigenous to our people. The story, fully told by Dr 
Fellowes in English Cathedral Music: from Edward VI to Edward VII, 
is illustrated in this anthology. 

Many who like recordings of Church music, though not par- 
ticularly interested in its history, will welcome the collection for the 
many splendid pieces it contains. In addition to the items by 
Fayrfax, Tallis and Byrd, Purcell’s Rejoice in the Lord should certainly 
not be missed: it has, as well as an organ, the accompaniment of a 
string orchestra which is in every way suited for church use, and to 
our mind well illustrates the directions of S.R.C., n. 4156, on the 
use of instruments other than the organ. The items by Morley and 
Boyce are interesting, the latter especially for its cantata con- 
struction and for the concluding Alleluia. Stanford’s Beati quorum via, 
sung unaccompanied in Latin (which does not necessarily follow 
from the Latin title of certain later items), is most effective and well 
within the powers of an ordinary choir: the memory of Sir Charles, 
an Irish composer who in his lighter moments wrote the music for 
“Father O’Flynn’’, will for this reason alone never fade amongst us. 

A few of the pieces have been recorded before, for example in 
the Columbia History of Music or as part of the record of the King’s 
Coronation. It is well known that the singing of choirs, rendered 
outside a studio, offers certain acoustical difficulties, which have not 
been entirely surmounted even in this fine collection, where the 
soprano notes tend at times to be shrill and hard on the ear; but the 
enjoyment of a performance given in a vast Cathedral, with its 
resounding echoes, more than compensates for this occasional defect. 
The execution is uniformly good, though there are bound to be 
degrees of excellence in the various choirs listened to, and even in 
the pieces contributed by the same choir. The recording, for ex- 
ample, of the Byrd Mass is flawless to a degree not attained, perhaps, 
in the second disc of the same choir. With church music, as with a 
sermon, a lot depends on a good beginning, and still more on a good 
ending. In one instance, the first part of Fayrfax, the ending is weak, 
though this may be due to the necessity of arresting the piece before 
its natural conclusion. 

It is with regret that we find no example in this collection of 
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Church music executed by the choir of Westminster Cathedral, 
where the Masses of the great Tudor musicians may constantly be 
heard in the setting for which they were composed, perpetuating 
the pioneer work done by Dr Terry, and where many modern 
compositions, as the Mass by Vaughan Williams, were first heard in 
London. The reason may be that this batch was designedly restricted 
to Anglican Cathedrals and Colleges, but we are promised a con- 
tinuation of the series, which will eventually include eighty works 
by fifty composers, and Westminster will no doubt have its due place 
assigned. This choir has fully emerged from the war eclipse and 
under Mr Malcolm’s direction is now extremely good, as listeners 
to the Third Programme a few weeks ago may have noticed, when 
Rubbra’s Mass was perfectly rendered, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties, especially for the sopranos, in tackling modern harmonies. 


E. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
PRAYER WITH NON-CATHOLICS 
(THE Ciercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, pp. 399-401) 


Father Henry St John, O.P., writes: 

Many readers of THe CLercy Review will be grateful for 
E. J. M.’s lucid explanation in “Questions and Answers” (June, pp. 
399-401) of the permission now given by the recent Papal Instruc- 
tion on the Oecumenical Movement for prayer in common with non- 
Catholic Christians at joint conferences. 

It seems to me however that to suggest as he does (iv) that the 
Holy Office permits at such meetings something which in itself con- 
stitutes communicatio in sacris and at the same time gives pointed 
warning that communicatio in sacris of any kind must be avoided at 
them, is to attribute to the Instruction a sense so contradictory that 
it can, surely, never have been so intended. 

A possible solution of the verbal difficulty might be that the 
Holy Office does not regard all sharing in sacred things between 
Catholics and non-Catholics as communicatio in sacris but reserves that 
phrase for a sharing in sacred things which involves recognition 
the authority which sponsors them. Hence to share in worship unde, 
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the aegis of heretical or schismatical authority is not the same thing 
as to worship with heretics and schismatics on neutral ground; the 
former is communicatio in sacris in the technical sense intended by the 
Holy Office, the latter is a sharing in prayer in common, such as the 
Instruction explicitly permits. 

I do not know if the use of the phrase communicatio in sacris, with- 
out qualification in this restricted sense, can be justified by precedent 
in Canon Law. but it is hard to see in what other sense it has been 
used by the Holy Office in this particular document. 


Father Bonnar writes: 

As Canon Mahoney, writing in the June issue on the subject of 
Prayer with non-Catholics, has thought my own opinion worth re- 
ferring to, I venture to send a few further reflexions in order to 
clarify my position and to suggest some considerations for him on the 
points which he has raised in his note. 

By referring to The Tablet in the issue quoted by Canon Mahoney 
and the next two or three issues, it will be seen that what I asserted 
then was said in controversy. I expected the point I then made about 
the Our Father being a creed as well as a prayer to be challenged and 
that I would thus have the opportunity of explaining my views 
further. However, correspondents chose other rather surprising 
points on which to query my views. The controversy died out and 
with the document of the Holy Office we, who had taken the view 
that collaboration with non-Catholics is often inadvisable, often 
impossible and always dangerous, felt that the matter had been satis- 
factorily settled by the appropriate authority and it would be un- 
fortunate, to say the least, if it were revived in another newspaper 
correspondence particularly in the daily secular press. There re- 
mains however the one little point which Canon Mahoney now deals 
with and there does not seem to be any danger in its being decorously 
discussed among Catholics in the pages of THe CLERGy Review. 

If ‘‘quaelibet in sacris communicatio est devitanda’”’ and yet 
“non reprobatur communis recitatio Orationis Dominicae . . .”, it 
seems to follow pretty conclusively that a joint recitation of the Our 
Father is not communicatio in sacris, whether it is wrong or not. This 
seems quite inescapable and I cannot therefore understand how 
Canon Mahoney can take the opposite view in point (iv) of his reply. 
I may say that what I have just put forward as following from the 
words of the recent papal instruction is what I said in The Tablet as 
referred to above: ‘Devotional co-operation . . . presents difficul- 
ties which are usually referred to as communicatio in sacris. True, this 
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theological term is ordinarily reserved for the more solemn and for- 
mal services.’? These words were written before the Instruction was 
issued and I feel not only gratified that my opinion has been con- 
firmed by the Holy Office on this minor point but also strengthened 
in the views which I have all along held (and expressed) on the 
whole question. I have never held that the common recital of a 
prayer with non-Catholics is so intrinsically contrary to the natural 
law that it would never be permissible. In fact in The Tablet of 24 
December, 1949, I said: ‘“To my mind there would be far less danger 
of scandal (real theological scandal) if we recited it [the Our Father] 
with Jews or Mohammedans.” 

A prayer is a creed as well as a prayer. It necessarily implies at 
least a common belief in God. (I use the word “‘belief” in the 
common sense of religious tenets whether held by reason or revela- 
tion.) It is not possible to pray with an atheist: for an atheist cannot 
pray. Therefore if I am about to drown on a raft in mid-Atlantic 
with some other people who have some religion, I can and will recite 
some prayers with them. How does such a proceeding differ from re- 
citing prayers with Protestants in normal everyday circumstances in 
this country? I have already given the reason in The Tablet (locis 
cit.). The prayer in the latter case is taken to be a declaration of unity 
of belief, not only in the existence of God but in the so-called ‘‘funda- 
mentals” of Christianity. It is so understood by the multitudes of 
“Christians’’ who themselves do not believe anything in particular 
but like to feel that we are all one happy family and that our little 
differences of opinion do not matter. And I therefore continue to 
maintain that the whole point of this joint prayer as desired by Pro- 
testants is to proclaim this non-existent unity of belief to the world at 
large. I could not feel any more strongly than I do that in the circum- 
stances in this country we should give grave scandal by having these 
common prayers. It is no use telling a crowded meeting of all beliefs 
and none that it is all right because the Holy Office has said we may 
do it: they would not have the slightest idea of what you were talk- 
ing about. The scandal would still be there. The declaration of the 
Holy Office that there is nothing wrong per se in the joint recitation 
of the Our Father, or some other good prayer, stands, and of course I 
accept it: indeed it is what I have always held. But the question of 
scandal remains and it is a serious one. The Holy Office has not, and 
could not have, any intention of allowing us to give such scandal as in 
the peculiar circumstances of this country (or are they peculiar to 
this country?) naturally follows on these joint prayer functions. The 
Martyrs were not led by emotion but by solid Catholic instinct when 
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they refused to have anything to do with such things. Let us con- 
tinue to have a healthy hatred of heresy. It has been characteristic of 
the Church from the beginning. 


VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY 
(THe CLercy Review, 1950. xxxiii, pp. 361-375) 


Father J. Ryan writes: 

In discussing the Liturgy it is necessary to keep basic principles in 
mind. The Liturgy is, in a sense, the prayer of the Holy Spirit. A 
great part of it is taken from the sacred books inspired by Him. In 
developing its formulas, the Church has been acting under His 
guidance. 

The Liturgy is not the prayer of the priest. The priest is only an 
ambassador, acting in the name, and on behalf, of the people of God. 
He offers the people’s praise and thanksgiving and petition in the 
formulas set out for him. The effectiveness of his prayer as regards 
the people does not depend either on his understanding of the words, 
or on his dispositions, provided always that he has understanding 
and intention sufficient for a human act. As regards himself, the fruit 
he derives from his prayer depends on his dispositions, on his faith, 
hope, charity, humility, etc. It depends on his understanding only in 
so far as that may help him to better dispositions. 

A fortiori, this is true of the people. The spiritual fruit which 
they obtain from the Mass or the sacraments comes “ex opere 
operato non ponentibus obicem”. Lack of understanding of the 
words used is not an “‘obex”’, 

All this is true. On the other hand, understanding of the words 
used, and intelligent following of the Liturgy, is of great spiritual 
benefit. We have the authority of many Popes for this. The question 
then is, should we gain more than we should lose by having English 
in the Liturgy? 

In attributing our present Latin Liturgy to a chapter of accidents 
Fr Gosling seems to ignore the work of the Holy Spirit. Just as we 
look on the Roman Empire as a Providential arrangement for the 
spread of the Gospel, and the choice of Rome itself for the Apostolic 
See as due to Divine inspiration, so should we regard the choice of 
Latin for the language of the Roman Church. That it was the ver- 
nacular of the day only makes it seem all the more in keeping with 
the ways of Divine Providence. God acts mostly through secondary 
causes ; only rarely does He act directly. 
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Unity is the first of the marks of the Church. It is our duty to pre- 
serve and increase it in every way possible. A common language is 
one of the chief bonds of unity. So, other things being equal, the 
more we use Latin in the Church, the more we contribute to its 
unity. 

There is another point worth considering. We must make allow- 
ance for the weakness of human nature. It is unfortunately true that 
the words of the Liturgy are often gabbled at excessive speed. It can 
hardly be denied that English in the Liturgy would give greater 
facility for indulging this weakness. 

Regarding the Mass, there does not seem to be a great difference 
between following the Mass in a small Missal, as at present, and 
listening to the priest reading it in English. But the saying of part of 
it in the vernacular would destroy our present uniformity. This 
would be a big sacrifice. Catholic travellers must be greatly im- 
pressed by finding the Mass exactly the same in most parts of the 
world, even in places that, in other respects, are entirely alien. In an 
age of travel this advantage ought not be lightly cast away. 

I do not think that the participants in Baptism, Marriage and 
the Last Sacraments will ever “‘take their part in them easily and 
naturally”. They are of too rare occurence in the life of the indi- 
vidual for that. In Baptism—at any rate in the ordinary course of 
events—the recipient will not understand either English or Latin; 
and the godparents are generally so bewildered by an unfamiliar 
task that they are unlikely to understand anything. Certainly it 
would be a great improvement if the parts that are said in the ver- 
nacular at present were said in the vernacular only. It seems un- 
necessary to say them twice, and it interrupts the ceremony. The 
important parts of the Marriage ceremony are already in the ver- 
nacular, of necessity. The Nuptial blessing is so much a part of the 
Mass that it would sound incongruous if said in the vernacular. 
That would not hold, of course, for the occasions when it is given out- 
side Mass. Here a change might be desirable. 

The recipient of the Last Sacraments will not be able, as a rule, to 
follow the prayers even in English. In this instance better results 
would be obtained by giving a short explanation of the sacrament 
beforehand. The effects of Extreme Unction are to make the soul 
ready for entry into Heaven (primary effect), and to improve the 
health (secondary effect). To read the prayers in English and the 
form in Latin would emphasize the secondary effect at the expense 
of the primary in the mind of the recipient. 

I agree with Fr Gosling as regards the other items in his first 
section. Particularly at funerals, and other religious gatherings that 
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are held outside the church, public prayers that can be understood 
seem almost essential. It is so easy for a gathering of this kind to for- 
get the religious aspect. 

I wonder whether the desire of English liturgicists for Vespers in 
English is to be attributed to an understandable envy of our Sep- 
arated Brethren. Their English Services are a success because of the 
long tradition behind them. This tradition was built up when the 
Bible was a sacred and familiar book to every member of the Congre- 
gation. To Catholics the Bible is sacred but, I fear, not familiar. I 
doubt if most Catholics would understand very much of the Psalms, 
even in Mgr Knox’s translation. Fr Gosling seems to speak with dis- 
dain of the parish priest ‘‘falling back on the Rosary and Benedic- 
tion”. This is strange. Papal pronouncements recommending the 
Rosary are far more numerous than those recommending partici- 
pation by the laity in the Liturgy. And Our Lady’s words at Lourdes 
and Fatima ought to put the value of it beyond question. As an even- 
ing devotion, Rosary and Benediction is popular. It is also in accord 
with monastic tradition which prescribes Paters and Aves in lieu of 
the Divine Office for the lay brothers. 

Though all the laity are to be encouraged to follow the Liturgy 
as well as they can, I think the number who would be interested in 
following it word for word is comparatively small. I think it is also 


true that their intelligence would be above the average. Would it 
not be a simpler solution to encourage such people to learn some 
Latin? They could then read the prayers of the Church in the 
language of the Church; they would then be using the exact words 
that have been consecrated by the usage of Saints without number. 


*“THE NINE FIRST FRIDAYS” 
(THe CLERGY REvIEW, 1935, X, pp. 52-33 1950, X XXIII, p. 352) 


Father Lattey writes: 

In welcoming the reprint of Father O’Connell’s The Nine First 
Fridays, now no longer anonymous, in the May number of THE 
CLERGY REviEw, your reviewer refers back to the original review 
in the January number, 1935, in which a doubt was expressed 
whether a moral certainty about one’s own salvation could be recon- 
ciled with the canon of the Council of Trent on final perseverance 
(Denzinger’s Enchiridion, No. 826, formerly 708) and with St Paul’s 
exhortation to the Philippians to work out their salvation with fear 
and trembling (Philip. ii, 12). 

Father O’Connell has acknowledged too generously some help 
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I gave him in his excellent work, partly (I think) on this topic, about 
which I have written more than once elsewhere, for example in my 
retreat manual, Thy Love and Thy Grace (Herder, 1923, pp. 212-3). 
He will not object, I feel sure, to my offering some further comments 
upon the matter. 

Trent quotes Philip. ii, 12 (Denz. 806, formerly 689), but even 
so is prepared to allow that one may have absolute and infallible 
certainty about one’s own final perseverance from a special revela- 
tion (Denz., ibid.). And such St Paul himself had (II Tim. iv, 8). 
The promise to St Margaret Mary was a special revelation of this 
kind; but since it was not limited to her own case, it can only be 
known by others with moral certainty, which is all that is claimed 
for it: a certainty which “excludes all prudent and reasonable fear 
of the contrary, but does not exclude absolutely even the possibility 
of error” (O’Connell, p. 99). I think we may be reasonably certain 
that St Margaret Mary would never have been canonized if the 
Great Promise had been considered contrary to the Tridentine canon. 

The expression “fear and trembling” must not be too much 
pressed. Such feelings did not hinder St Paul’s strenuous work at 
Corinth (I Cor. ii, 3) ; and the Corinthians’ feeling towards him went 
beyond what we should understand by the words (II Cor. vii, 7, 11, 
15-16). We should also have regard to Philip. ii, 13-18. “Fear” in 
St Paul not uncommonly means religious reverence and awe; a 
meaning found elsewhere in the Greek of New and Old Testament 
alike. It may be enough to quote Psalm ii, 11 (“‘Serve the Lord in 
fear, and rejoice before Him in trembling”) and Ecclesiasticus i, 
11-12: 

The fear of the Lord is glory and exultation 
And gladness and a crown of joy: 
The fear of the Lord shall delight the heart, 
And shall give gladness and joy and length of days. 


G. D. S. writes: 

As the original reviewer of Father O’Connell’s book, I am glad 
to record my agreement with Father Lattey on some of the points 
he has raised. 

(1) I agree that “Trent is prepared to allow that one may have 
absolute and infallible certainty about one’s own final perseverance 
from a special revelation” ; though I myself should have preferred 
to say, in the less ambiguous words of the Council, that no man can 
have that certainty “unless he has learned it from a special revela- 
tion”. It is not the possibility ofsuch a revelation that the Council is 


concerned to affirm, but rather the impossibility of absolute certainty 
without it. 
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(2) Regarding the literal meaning of the “fear and trembling” 
which St Paul urges I defer to Father Lattey’s acknowledged com- 
petence in exegesis ; it is certain, however, that the Apostle’s words 
are at least accommodated by the Council of Trent to signify the 
salutary fear that must be the lot of all the faithful on earth, lest 
they fall finally from grace: “Cum timore et tremore salutem suam 
operentur .. . Formidare enim debent, scientes, quod in spem gloriae 
et nondum in gloriam renati sunt, de pugna quae superest cum 
came... ..” 

(3) As to whether St Paul’s confidence (II Tim. iv, 8) was born 
of a divine revelation that he would certainly be saved, again I will 
not question Father Lattey’s opinion. 

(4) Finally, I am quite certain, with Father Lattey, that there 
is nothing in the revelation made to St Margaret Mary that conflicts 
with the teaching of the Council of Trent; the Church would not 
otherwise have approved its publication. 

In reviewing The Nine First Fridays on its first appearance I ex- 
pressed no dissent from the opinion which the author defends with 
admirable skill and erudition. I ventured only to call attention to 
an apparent discrepancy between that opinion and St Paul’s warn- 
ing (Philip. ii, 12). It seemed to me difficult to reconcile the state- 
ment of the Council of Trent, that all men must tremble for the 
issue of their struggle against the devil, the world and the flesh, with 
the alleged situation of those who had “made the nine Fridays” and 
so become immune, apparently, from any reasonable fear as to their 
eternal salvation. I do not think Father Lattey, if he will forgive my 
saying so, meets this difficulty. Having had time to think it over, I 
wonder whether perhaps I can meet it myself. 

The solution, it seems to me, may lie in a distinction between the 
fear of missing the truth and the fear of losing the good. When you 
are morally certain that you will be saved, what your certitude ex- 
cludes is not the fear of damnation but the fear that the proposition 
“T shall be saved” may be false. The distinction is subtle but not, I 
think, fantastic. If God (sit venia exemplo) were to reveal to me that, 
crossing a deep chasm by a narrow plank, I should certainly reach 
safely to the other side, my act of faith would exclude all my fear 
of error—but would it necessarily exclude all my fear of falling 
headlong? The firmness of hope differs from the firmness of faith. 
Faith, if it is true faith, excludes the fear of error. But even true hope 
is not inconsistent with a fear of losing God. And so, even if we 
accept the suggestion that St Paul was told by God that he would 
certainly be saved, I think there might still have been.room for 
salutary fear in the Apostle’s heart as he trod the Ostian Way. 
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BREVIARIUM BREVIUS 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, pp. 176-81, 359) 


Fr Shutt writes: 

“Parochus” has alluded to a common complaint of the clergy. 
I failed to mention that Cardinal Nasalli Rocca discusses this point, 
since I have not seen his full account. The Canticum Moysis undoub- 
tedly makes a deep impression on the clergy, though in my current 
Ordo it only occurs four times in the year. The Quicumque is said 
eight times (including Trinity Sunday) and the Confitemini rather 
more frequently. As they occur mostly in Lent, a change would be 
welcome. The suggestion of reading the Breviary is interesting, as I 
am told that others would find it easier to understand in this way, 
and it would also lessen the time required. I was concerned first 
with alleviations which would not dislocate our present Breviary, 
e.g. the abolition of some octaves, the reduction of semi-doubles, 
and the optional omission of the responsories at Matins. The other 
suggestions, e.g. the second Nocturn, could only be dealt with in a 
complete revision. Incidentally it seems a pity that whilst we are 
encouraged to say the ferial masses in Lent, the ferial office is rarely 
said. Could we not have the appropriate ferial lessons as a first 
Nocturn, instead of frequently repeating the same Common. Or 
perhaps we might have permission to say the ferial office corres- 
ponding to the Mass. 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN BREVIARY 
(THE Ciercy Review, 1950, XXXIII, pp. 172, 432) 


Father E. Stephens writes: 

While expressing my thanks to Abbot McCann for his notice of 
my article I take the opportunity to observe that nowhere in the 
article have I “‘attributed the excellence of these specimens of prayer 
to their mediaeval origin”. Such a statement is a product not of my 
pen or brain, but of the Abbot’s. Had I written such a thing it would 
have been nonsense. I had to omit any reference to the work of Pope 
Urban VIII. It was too big a question for anything but full treat- 
ment. An insertion of a casual reference would have looked like a 
parade of erudite irrevelancies, and a lengthier paragraph would 
have been a dry meal of barium. 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 
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CHURCH AND STATE ABROAD 
(A): THe PosiTrion In POLAND 


N order to complete the series of documents relating to the 
Scania signed between the Government and the Bishops in 
Poland on 14 April, of which an annotated text was given in these 
pages last month, we print this month the text of the statement in 
which the Bishops formally told the faithful what they had done. 
The Hierarchy met at Gniezno, as usual, for the feast of St Wojciech, 
or Adalbert, 23 April; he was the first of Poland’s saints, and the 
Hierarchy’s meeting was associated with the g5o0th anniversary of his 
foundation of the primatial See of Gniezno. Their statement is dated 
22 April, and our text comes from the Tygodnik Powszechny. It has 
been carefully translated, and it is interesting to note that never is 
the instrument signed referred to as an Agreement; it is always a 
“document”, or an ‘‘adjustment’’, or a “‘declaration’’. 

This text is followed on pp. ix-xviii by a series of extracts trans- 
lated verbatim from recent issues of various Soviet periodicals, toshow 
that ideological opposition to religious belief is very far from having 
disappeared in the Soviet Union, as those would like to think who 
explain that the ““League of the Godless” was a phenomenon of the 
1930s which disappeared with the war. When the Praesidium of the 
Political-Scientific Society met in Moscow on 30 May, under the 
chairmanship of Academician Vavilov, Professor Bogdanov, the 
author of one of the texts in this series, spoke on measures for the 
development of “‘scientific anti-religious propaganda” and announced 
that the ‘‘network” of anti-religious lectures sponsored by the Society 
was to be “‘considerably extended” this year. These details were given 
on Moscow Radio on 31 May. His journal had already made this 
clear in the last of the extracts which we quote. The first-quoted, 
Komsomol Pravda, is, as readers will know, the journal of the youth 
organization, or Komsomol. 


STATEMENT OF THE POLISH HIERARCHY, DATED 
22 APRIL, 1950 

“i N 14 April of the current year, in the name of the whole Episcopate, three 
; Bishops signed a document (sic) defining some (sic) of the conditions of the 
life and activities of the Church in the Polish State. 

“The Catholic Church, united with the life of the nation and of the State by 
age-long ties of co-existence and of work in the field of religion and morality, and 
by her merits in the field of history and culture, will not allow herself to be 
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separated from sharing the life of the nation. She is too strongly linked with so many 
institutions of life in common. Any attempt at such a separation would be harmful 
both for the Church and for public life. 

“Taking into consideration this historical fact, as well as the principles which 
steadfastly govern the Church in the changing conditions of life, the Polish Bishops 
almost from the first moment of the revival of our State, saw the necessity of defin- 
ing the mutual relationship between Church and State. Negotiations aiming at the 
resolution of the difficulties arising had already been in progress for a long time. 
In the middle of the past year the Episcopate sent three representatives to the 
Mixed Commission, composed of members of the Government and of the Episco- 
pate, in order to examine the whole of the common problems. The work of the 
Commission was not easy, since it was carried out amid increasing difficulties, 
resulting from lasting differences of outlook. The demands of day-to-day life, how- 
ever, led to an adjustment of the most important questions. If not everything has 
been agreed upon, that is because this declaration (sic) is not a Concordat,! and 
because many questions depend upon the Holy See. Matters on which agreement 
has been reached have been embodied in three documents recently signed : 


(1) A joint declaration ; 
**(2) The minutes [protocol] enclosed with the declaration ; 
(3) Two annexes.” 


“On what has agreement been reached? The most important question for the 
Church and the Catholic nation is the securing by the State of religious tuition in 
the schools, of religious practice for schoolchildren, of rights for the remaining 
Catholic schools,* and of pastoral care in the armed forces, hospitals and prisons. 
The right to the continued activity of the Catholic University at Lublin has been 
guaranteed. The right of the Church to carry on charitable and catechizing 
activities, and to publish Catholic [books] and periodicals, has been recognized. 
Young men destined for the Church in the seminaries are being granted the possi- 
bility of continuing their theological studies without impediment. Religious Orders 
and religious houses are being given an assurance of freedom of work and the 
right to obtain the essential material means for a modest living. 

“Unquestionably the recognition of the fact that the Pope is the decisive and 
supreme authority of the Church in matters of faith, morals and Christian juris- 
diction is of the utmost importance for us, because that recognition corresponds to 
the deepest Catholic feelings of the nation towards the Holy See. 

** Acting on the basis of Catholic morality, the Church on her side strengthens 
among the faithful a respect for law and authority, and encourages persevering 
work on the reconstruction of the country. For the common good, and by voicing 
the principles of Catholic social morality, the Church contributes substantially 
towards the foundation of the spirit of Christian community and justice. By her 
behaviour the Church strengthens among the people a respect for human life, 
obedience and order. 

“The Church unites with the whole nation in the common solicitude for the 
respect of our historical rights and for the integrity of our fatherland. 

“‘The Polish Bishops, following the supreme example of the Holy Father, desire 
to penetrate the faithful with feelings of brotherly love and peace, rightly believing 
that all the wealth of this earth, and all the cultural achievements, are meant to 
serve peace and prosperity and not destructive wars. All our prayers, which we 
make every day during Holy Mass, are directed towards the supreme King of 
Peace, that he should grant us a just peace, such as is so necessary for Poland. 

“The Polish Episcopate is confident that internal peace, a fruit of justice, is 
the best preparation for work for the maintenance of world peace.’ 


1 Nor, of course, could it be a Concordat ; and it is probably in deference to Canon Law that it is 
not even referred to as an agreement. 


2 We gave the text of (1) and (2) in these pages last month. The two annexes (3) have not been 
disclosed. 


? Note the word “remaining”’. 


“The concluding phrase may be taken as an oblique reference to the Stockholm Manifesto; see 
The Tablet of 18 June, 1950. 
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MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
Explained by Monsignor Stedman 


Called ‘‘The Miracle Missal’’ because of 6 original 
features found only in ‘‘My Sunday Missal’’. 


. SIMPLIFIED! Monsignor Stedman’s ‘‘Number Method”. 
So easy, even a child can follow the priest through the 
Mass. 


MASS CALENDAR locates the day’s Mass instantly. 
EACH MASS THEME EXPLAINED! Makes the 


message of each Sunday’s (and Feast’s) Mass clearly under- 
stood. 


EACH MASS ACTION INTERPRETED in popular 
style at the bottom of each page of The Ordinary. 


CATECHISM REVIEW at the end of each Mass; a 
feature greatly appreciated by adults for reviewing lessons 
of Student days. 


DIALOGUE MASS in Latin and English. 


Clergy Review 


‘*Clearly no pains have been spared in producing this admirable 
edition: the labour was well worth while and the result is ex- 
tremely satisfying in every respect, particularly in the handsome 
appearance of the little book and in its moderate price. 

This Missal is designed for every Catholic. It is sufficiently full 
to be useful to the best instructed, while its simplified methods 
adapt it for use by those in the higher grades of the elementary 
school. Recent converts will, we think, welcome it... .” 


Boards 2s. 6d. Cloth 3s. 6d. 
Terms for Schools, Colleges, Repositories and Study Circles 


Specimen copies will be sent to Parish Priests on application 


SHEED & WARD, LTD. 
110-11] FLEET STREET 
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LAVERTY & SONS, LTD. 


THE WHOLESALE HOUSE FOR 
OBJECTS OF DEVOTION 
Prayer Books Missals Rosaries 
Statues Crucifixes Religious Pictures etc. 
CHURCH PLATE and METAL WORK 
Chalices, Ciboria, Monstrances, Pyxes, and 
Metal Work of all descriptions. 
CATHOLIC CALENDARS 
Original and Best Weekly-Feast-day Block. 
REAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
CHURCH CANDLES 
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Society of St. Gregory Summer School 
‘21st Birthday’’ School 


August 8th to 15th 
ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, WARE, HERTS 


Conferences, Liturgical Instruction, 
Chant, Polyphony, Discussions 


Private Rooms for all 
APPLY AS SOON AS POSSIBLE 


to the 


Organising Secretary, S.S.G. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, Colwich, Stafford 
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(B) Sovier IDEOLOGY AND ReEtLicGious BELIEF 
Full Text of Article in “Komsomol Pravda’, 21 March, 1950 
ANSWER TO THE KomMsoMOL MEMBER M. 


“ OMSOMOL member M. (from Chernyakhovsk in the Kaliningrad 

Kovasy has sent the editors a question. ‘In the Charter of the Komsomol,’ 
he writes, ‘it is said that a Komsomol member is bound to fight against the rem- 
nants of religious prejudices. I intend to marry a girl who is not a member of the 
Komsomol and wishes to be married in church. I ask you to tell me whether I can 
have a church wedding.’ 

“Tt seems to us, Comrade M., that you have not thought sufficiently deeply 
about the question you ask. You know, obviously, not only the requisition in the 
Charter of the Komsomol which you mentioned in your letter, but also the cause 
of this requisition. 

“The Communist Party has never been indifferent in regard to religion. 
Bolsheviks stand for science, but religion is something opposed to science. ‘There- 
fore the Party has been carrying on, and is still carrying on, the propaganda of 
scientific knowledge directed against every sort of re ligious prejudice. The Kom- 
somol which assists the Party in the Communist education of youth inculcates in 
young men and women the Marxist-Leninist philosophy and educates them in a 
spirit of scientific understanding of the phenomena of nature and social life. Only 
a man who is armed with the knowledge of advanced science and who takes an 
active and conscious part in the great transformation of life on earth can be a 
conscious builder of Communism. 

“It is clear that religious beliefs are profoundly alien to our convictions and 
opinions, and fundamentally contradict the tasks of Communist education. Our 
young men and women must grow up free from survivals of the past, including 
religious prejudices, which impe de the education of conscious and resolute fighters 
for the building of Communism. That is why the Komsomol obliges its members to 
fight against religious prejudices and to explain their harmful nature to the youth. 

“You will say that you know all this very well; that you yourself are a con- 
vinced atheist—that is, a man who does not believe in God—and that you fully 
acknowledge the re quisitions of the Komsomol Charter. But do you possibly think 
that if in view of all this you get married in church without changing your convic- 
tions, you will not be committing a grave violation of the Komsomol Charter? 

“No, Comrade M., this is not so! 

“Such conduct would be an open violation of the Komsomol Charter. It 
would be opposed to Communist morals, and would be incompatible with the 
title of Komsomol member. It would be unprincipled behaviour. 

“You are a Komsomol member, that means a progressive and ideologically 
minded man. The high title of Komsomol member demands from you firm con- 
victions and a persistent and continual struggle to put into practice the ideas of 
our Party. In this struggle a Komsomol member must have strict principles, not 
making the slightest deviation from his own views, and decisively rejecting any 
compromise whatsoever. 

“There are still certain young people in our country under the influence of 
religious prejudices. They go to church, carry out re ligious ritual, use the services 
of fortune-tellers and believe in various signs. It is necessary to carry out patient 
work of explanation with these young men and women, to answer questions which 
are not clear to them and to convince them of the folly and harmful nature of 
superstitions and prejudices. And now, let us suppose, a Komsomol member, 
instead of carrying out this work as the Komsomol Charter demands of him, is 
himself going to be tied to backward sentiments. Judge for yourself, is it possible 
to consider such a Komsomol member an advanced man of principles? 

“You do not know how to act? But have you thought of the social significance 
of your conduct? The attitude to religion is not the ‘personal concern’ of a Kom- 
somol member. A member of the Komsomol must set the tone for the young people 
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about him; he is always before their eyes. That means that the example which the 
Komsomol member sets for the youth must always be a good example and really 
worthy of imitation. What will the youth think about you if they know that you 
have not only not been able to change the convictions of your future wife or to explain 
to her where she has gone astray, but have yourself waived your convictions and 
princ iples and gone to church? Do you know what the youth will say about you? 
They will say: this is no true Komsomol member. 

“Do not be offended, Comrade M., at these sharp words, but view your con- 
duct in a strict and critical light and draw the right conclusion. Understand 
yourself, and explain to your bride, that it is not by church ritual, but by dee 
feeling, unity of interests and true friendship that your family will be fortified, and 
that your happiness is in your hands and does not need any ‘heavenly’ blessing.” 


Extract from an article in *“*Nauka I Zhizn’” (‘Science and Life’), No. 1, January, 1950 
: A ; l , 195 


On FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 
By M. M. Suein, Alaster of Historical Sciences 


NOVIET legislation on questions of religion and the Church proceeds pri- 
x‘ marily from the desire to ensure complete freedom of conscience for all 
citizens. The demand for freedom of conscience was formulated by Lenin and 
Stalin long before the October Socialist Revolution. .. . 

‘Freedom of conscience in our country has been enforced legislatively by the 
Stalin Constitution. Article 124 of the Constitution says: ‘In order to ensure to 
citizens freedom of conscience, the Church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the 
State, and the school from the Church. Freedom of re ligious worship and freedom 
of anti- -religious propaganda i is recognized for all citizens. 

‘Freedom of conscience means the right of everyone to believe in any. god 
they wish, to freely conduct religious ceremonies, to pray and freely to practice 
a cult, etc. At the same time freedom of conscience signifies the right not to believe 
in gods and to carry on anti- religious propaganda. Marxism-Leninism considers 
that religious ideology is a reactionary ideology ; ; that every religion is contrary 
to science, and that any religion whatsoever is a hindrance to the struggle of the 
working people for the reorganization of society. History bears witness to the fact 
that every religion always served as an instrument for the enslavement and 
oppression of the working people, and in our time religious organizations, above 


all the Vatican, are being used widely by the imperialists to propagate reactionary 
political aims and for the kindling of a war. 


“Marxism-Leninism considers atheist propaganda to be a part of the work of 


the Party for the political enlightenment of the masses. . . . 

“Considering the propaganda of atheism to be part of the Party work for the 
political enlightenment of the working people, Marxism-Leninism is decisively 
opposed to making this propaganda an end in itself. Lenin pointed out that the 
propaganda of atheism must be subjugated to the basic task of the Party, the 
“development of the class struggle of the exploited masses against the exploite es 

“Our enemies, the enemies of Socialism, in their foul struggle against the 
Soviet land, beginning with the October days of 1917 up until the present time, 
have had wide recourse, and still have recourse to slander and insinuations. In 
order to arouse hostility towards the Soviet Union among the backward strata 
of the population i in capitalist countries, they disseminated amongst other things 
false tales about ‘religious persecutions’ which allegedly took place in the U.S.S.R. 

“In the dissemination of slander against the Soviet Union an active part 
was undertaken and is still undertaken by the ecclesiastical hierarchies, and 
primarily by the Pope in Rome who, from October, 1917, up to the present day 
has been one of the chief instigators of a war against the U.S.S.R. 

“In actual fact the consistent realization of freedom of conscience in the 
U.S.S.R. excludes the possibility of any ‘religious persecutions’ whatsoever. ‘There 
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Photographs by David Seymour 
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Other work recently executed 
Sor the Catholic Church : 


ST. THOMAS’, NEWPORT 
Interior redecoration 

ST. THOMAS’, COWES 
Interior redecoration 

ST. HELEN’S, WESTCLIFF 
Renovations & sacristy reconstruction 

ST. MICHAEL’S, ALDERSHOT 
Interior reconstruction 
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CONCEPTION, W.1. 


Community chapel redecoration 
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has not been a single instance of persecution for faith during all the years of 
existence of the Soviet State. 

“During the civil war and later there were instances of individual represen- 
tatives of the clergy of various religions being brought to trial, but they were 
tried not for their religious convictions but for participation in conspiracies against 
Soviet power, i.e. for actions having nothing in common with re ligious activity. 

“At the present time the instigators of a new war, the Anglo-American imperial- 
ists and their lackeys, are not loath to take upon themselves the role of ‘defenders 
of Christian civilization’; in order to hide their criminal plans directed against 
the interests of humanity, Churchill, ‘Truman, De Gaulle, the British and American 
Generals are resorting to the very same means of deception to which not so long 
ago Hitler and Goebbels had recourse. At the last session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the representatives of the U.S.A. and Britain excelled 
themselves in slander against the countries of people’s democracy where allegedly 
the ‘basic human rights’ are violated and where allegedly ‘religious persecutions’ 
take place. ‘This slander of the Anglo-American imperialists, directed against the 
countries of people’s democracy, was exposed by the Soviet delegation and other 
delegations in U.N., who proved that the ecclesiastical conspirators in Hungary 
and certain other countries of people’s democracy were condemned not for their 
religious but for their anti-popular political activity. In his speech at the session 
of the General Assembly of U.N., A. Ya. Vyshinski said that the head of the 
Catholic Church in Hungary, Cardinal Mindzsenty, was convicted in court ‘of 
having committed such concrete crimes as a conspiracy aimed at overthrowing 
the lawful Hungarian government, of espionage and treason’... . 

“In actual fact freedom of conscience is observed consistently in all the coun- 
tries of people’s democracy. . . . 








“In actual fact there is no freedom of conscience in the capitalist countries, 
and primarily in those countries the ruling circles of which are especially zealous 
in undertaking the role of ‘defenders of religion’, and ‘champions of Christian 
civilization’. "There is no freedom of conscience in the bourgeois countries pri- 
marily because the Church in them is extremely closely connected by thousands 
of threads with the ruling bourgeoisie and its State, and it has the oe of 
exerting and it does exert pressure upon the conscience of people in order to 
compel them to follow the Church. 

“What freedom of conscience can there be in Britain, when the Anglican 
: thurch there is a State Church, when its Archbishops and Bishops are appointed 
by the King, and when the lesser clergy is dependent upon ‘patrons’ who in the 
majority of cases are local landowners? What freedom of conscience can there be 
when all questions concerning this State Church are solved by parliament? 
Parliament also decides the question as to the nature of the prayer book of the 
Anglican Church. Of course it is no use spe aking of freedom of conscience when 
the Church, the clergy, and the whole of its internal organization is wholly depen- 
dent upon the State. It is well known that even among a part of the higher clergy 
of the Anglican Church there is a strong desire at present to bring about the 
separation of the Church from the State. ‘This, of course, does not mean that the 
aforementioned representatives of the clergy are adherents of the dictum of free- 
dom of conscience. But they consider that a situation in which the Church is 
officially a part of the State machinery does not promote the preservation of its 
prestige among believers. 

“This is precisely the case in the U.S.A. also, where the process of fascisation 
sic) is becoming more and more intensified, and where freedom of conscience 
does not exist and cannot exist, despite the fact that the Church in the U.S.A. 
has been separated formally from the State. 

“Despite the formal separation of the Church from the State in the U.S.A., 
the teaching of Darwin's theory is prosecuted by law in many States, as being 
‘blasphemous’. Obscurantism and mysticism are implanted with the aid of the 
State machinery. The ruling bourgeoise of the U.S.A. has placed Church or- 
ganizations in such a privileged position, and has granted them the opportunity of 
playing such a role in the school, the press, the army, radio propaganda, etc., that 
there can be no question of the existence of freedom of conscience in the U.S.A. 
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“The Vatican is the sworn enemy of freedom of conscience. The papacy and 
the Catholic Hierarchy teach that the Catholic religion alone is the only true 
religion, and that all the other religions are false. The Vatican preaches religious 
intolerance and hostility towards all non-Catholics, i.e. towards the absolute 
majority of humanity. 

‘There is no freedom of conscience in all capitalist countries, including those 
where the Church has been formally se parated from the State. The ruling bour- 
geoisie has turned the religious organizations into one of its instruments for the 
domination and oppression of the masses of the people. It has turned these or- 
ganizations into a component part of its State machinery. The Anglo-American 
imperialists make wide use of those organizations, and primarily the Catholic 
one, led by the Vatican, for its own reactionary aims, for the consolidation of its 
domination, for the preparation of a new war and for the struggle against advanced 
science and Socialism. 

‘The social roots of religion have been liquidated in our country as a result 
of the victory of Socialism, since, as Lenin pointed out, the domination of capital 


in all its forms is the chief root of religion. In our country religion is a remnant of 


the past in the minds of the people. In the Soviet State, where the principle of the 
freedom of conscience is consistently observed, all citizens are perfectly free to 
profess any religion whatsoever, or not to profess belief in any religion, and to 
carry on atheist propaganda. 

“The struggle against religious vestiges by means of systematic scientific and 
political enlightenment is a component part of the work for the Communist 
education of the working people. ‘The overcoming of the remnants of the past is 
necessary for a swifter and more successful enlistment of all working people in the 
active and conscious struggle for the further victories of Socialism in our country 
and for the further prosperity of our Socialist Motherland.” 


Extract from an article in “‘Nauka I Zhizn” (‘Science and Life 





), No. 2, February, 1 
‘*THE IRRECONCILABILITY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION 
“By Proressor B. A. BoGDANOV 


NCIENCE and religion are two types of world outlooks, which in their very 
\ Jessence are not only different but also completely opposed, irreconcilable and 
mutually exclusive. 

“Religion, both in respect of its origin and its content, is a remnant of very 
ancient times, when people still did not have any scientific knowledge about the 
world surrounding them. But why then is this remnant so tenacious of life, why has 
it been maintained already more than one millenium? Believers and practitioners 
of religious cults refer to the antiquity and the length of existence of religion as 
proof of its truth. However, this ‘argument’ is beneath criticism. There are not a 
few such prejudices and superstitions still in existence among the people, but is 
this really proof of their truth? 

*‘Religion is so tenacious primarily because in a class society it is supported 
and implanted by the dominant classes of the exploiters, to whom it is advan- 


tageous as a ‘bridle for the people’ and as an instrument for the domination of 


the exploiters. 


“Our country is in the process of a gradual transition towards Communism. 
The Communist education of the working masses and the liquidation of remnants 
of capitalism in the minds of people, including such a barbarous remnant as 
religion, have a most important significance during this period. The struggle 
against religious prejudices and scientific atheist propaganda form an inseparable 
and moreover an extremely vital part of the Communist education of the masses 
of the people. The All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge is called upon to fulfil its role in this sphere also.” 
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FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


A new textbook for boys and 
girls at the secondary stage, 


especially in secondary-modern schools. 


The 
Abbreviated 
Catechism 
with Explanations 


by 
REV. F. H. DRINKWATER 
With a Preface by 
Most Rev. Joseph Masterson 
Archbishop of Birmingham 


This commentary and explanation follows the frame- 
work of the Shortened Catechism used in the Arch- 
diocese of Birmingham, and adds a valuable section 
on the liturgy and a summary of religious history. 


Fully Illustrated throughout in Colour 


Crown octavo paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


Special quotations for quantities to Schools and 
Church-door Repositories on application to 
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FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


THE KNOX VERSION 


of the New Testament is approved officially as an 
alternative for use in Scripture syllabuses. To meet the 
need for a convenient text we have published separately 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


in paper-covered pamphlet form. 


Here is a specimen of the type-face and layout 
Ss. MATTHEW Cc. 24 


glory;! and he will send out his angels with 
a loud blast of the trumpet, to gather his 
elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other.’ 

The fig-tree will teach you a parable; 
when its branch grows supple, and begins to 
put out leaves, you know that summer is 
near; so you, when you see all this come 
about, are to know that it is near, at your very 
doors. Believe me, this generation will not 
have passed, before all this is accomplished. 
Though heaven and earth should pass away, 
my words will stand. 

But as ‘or that day and that hor vou 
sper’ n- 


The price of each pamphlet is 6d. 


Special quotations for quantities to Schools and 
Church-door Repositories on application to 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT 


BURNS OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE ; LONDON 
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Translation of an article in “‘Nauka I Zhizn’’ (‘Science and Life’’), 
No. 10, 1949, pages 48-9. 


‘In THE PRESIDIUM OF THE BOARD OF THE ALL-UNION SoclIEtTy 


“Propaganda for Scientific-Atheistic Knowledge. 


"4 N 27 September, 1949, the Presidium of the Board of the All-Union 

Society for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, under 
the Chairmanship of Academician S. I. Vavilov, accepted the thematic plan for 
public lectures on scientific-atheistic problems in the coming months, in accor- 
dance with the report of the deputy Chairman of the Board of the Society, 
Academician of the All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences named after 
Lenin, I. D. Laptev. 

“In Moscow and on its periphery, lectures have begun for a wide audience 
and in accordance with the requests of enterprises and institutions, which are 
directed against religious prejudices and superstitions and promote a development 
of the materialist outlook. 

“The Presidium of the Board has recommended the Board of the Republican 
Societies and regional departments to draft and implement in the near future all 
necessary measures for the development of scientific-atheistic propaganda. 

“In Moscow, apart from the Central Lecture Hall and all its branches, and 
in the physics and chemistry halls of the Polytechnical Museum, regular Sunday 
lecture-demonstrations are being organized on the scientific-materialist explana- 
tion of natural phenomena. 

“The scientific-methodical office under the Board of the Society will assist 
lecturers. A section for Propaganda Problems of scientific-atheistic knowledge has been 


formed under the Board of the Society. Material for lectures, a thematic plan for Sunday 


lecture-demonstrations, lists of recommended literature, photograph albums, 
lantern-slides, and other visual aids have been prepared and are being produced 
and distributed. 

“All the transcripts of public lectures on scientific-atheistic themes will be 
issued in mass editions at the same time as lectures are delivered. 

“The personnel for lecturing in the Central Lecture Hall of the Society in 
Moscow has been approved. Groups of lecturers have been organized under the 
Department of the Board of the All-Union Society: in philosophy, psychology, 
logic and pedagogics, natural science and medicine and international life. The 
whole of the organizational work for the conduct of propaganda for scientific- 
atheistic knowledge has been concentrated in the Department of philosophy, 
psychology, logic and pedagogics of the Board of the All-Union Society. 

“The Presidium of the Board of the Society particularly stressed in its resolu- 
tion the need for the training of cadres of highly qualified lecturers and for sending 
them out to the periphery to comply with the applications of enterprises and 
collective farms. 

“Interest in the lectures on scientific-atheistic themes in the collective farms, 
state farms and many enterprises is immense. Many local lecturers are preparing 
to speak on these themes. Below we cite in full the thematic plan for public lectures 
which has been approved by the Presidium. 


*“THEMATIC PLAN FOR PUBLIC LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC-ATHEISTIC 
PROBLEMS 


*“Marxism-Leninism on Religion. “Communist Morals and Religious 
““How and Why Religion appeared. Morals. 
“On overcoming the Religious Sur- “Science and Religion. 
vivals in the Minds of Men. “The Atheism of the Russian Revo- 
“Scientific Foresight and Religious —lutionary Democrat-Teachers (Gertsen 
‘Prophecies’. Chernychevski, Debrolyubov). 
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“The Origin and Class Nature of 


Christianity. 

“The Origin of Islam and its Class 
Nature. 

“Sectarianism and its Reactionary 
Role. 

“The Origin of Religious Festivals 
and Rites. 

“The Catholic Religion in the Ser- 
vice of Anglo-American Imperialism. 

‘The Vatican in the Service of Inter- 
national Reaction. 

‘“‘Was there a Beginning and will 
there be an End of the World? 

**Terrible’ Natural Phenomena in 
the Light of Science. 

“Why Droughts Occur. 

“Why Lightning and 
Happen. 

**The Weather and Forecasting it. 


Thunder 
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“Science and Religion on the Con- 
struction of the Universe. 

“Science and Religion on the Origin 
of Life on the Earth. 

““Why Eclipses of the Sun and Moon 
Take Place. 

“The Origin and Age of the Earth. 

“Day and Night. 

“Science and 
Origins of Man. 

*‘How Man Transforms Nature. 

“Sleep and Dreams in the Light of 
Pavlov’s Teaching. 

“The Teaching of Sechenov and 
Pavlov on Man’s Mental Activity. 

‘‘How People Learnt to Speak. 

“How Technology Refutes 
Views Concerning Nature. 

**The Task of the Atheistic Education 
of Students (Lecture for Teachers).” 


Religion on the 


False 





THE 


POLISH BISHOPS 


A Polish correspondent writes to point out that in THE CLERGY 





Review for May 1950, on page x of this documentary feature on 
“Church and State Abroad’’, a slight error occurred in the list of 
signatures of the Polish Hierarchy. The Bishops signed the document 
in question “Bishop in...”, not “Bishop of. . .”’, because in some 
cases they have been deprived of their Sees. Thus Mgr Jalbrzykowski 
is Archbishop of Vilna, Mgr Baziak is Archbishop of Lwow, and 
Mer Kowalski is Bishop of Chelmno (‘“‘Culma” in the Annuario Pon- 
tificio). These signed respectively Archbishop in Bialystock, Arch- 
bishop in Lubaczow, and Bishop in Peplin, referring to their places 
of exile. Their Sees are in each case now in Soviet territory, having 
been annexed as a result of the Yalta Agreement, and no reference 
to them is permitted. 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 





¥%¥ FOR BOOKS * 


Big new department for Catholic Books 


New and secondhand Books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
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SOUATUVUEDULA AA UEDUETAAGEEAAEAUTAETEETA CTU ETA ATU EET ATAU 


JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 






| 43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 
| Birmingham, I Radlett, Hertfordshire | 
| Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts6412 | 
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for Catholic books go to new and 

second-hand 
Catholic books 
U 8 a in all languages 

sent all over 

the Catholic book centre the world 

140 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 FOR NEWS AND VIEWS OF 
CATHOLIC BOOKS READ 

Telephone: Temple Bar 3008 “ DUCKETT’S REGISTER ” 

Telegrams : Gallows, Estrand, London MONTHLY 3D. 
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HOLLIS & CARTER 


New Books 


DESERT CALLING 
The Story of Charles de Foucauld 


by Anne Fremantle 


Evelyn Waugh writes: “Charles de Foucauld is one of the 
most mysterious figures of our time. His extraordinary 
story is related by Anne Fremantle with a fulness and 
vividness that I, for one, have not found anywhere else.” 


Recommended by the Book Society 
Illustrated 155. 


ROME 
by Edward Hutton 


Mr. Hutton is an authority on Italian art and architecture 
and his travel books are standard works. This is not 
another Holy Year guide; but a study of Rome’s art and 
historical treasures, evocative of its unique character and 
special appeal. 


32 gravure illustrations 16s. 


WATERS OF SILENCE 
by Thomas Merton 


In this successor to Elected Silence, Merton turns from 
autobiography to tell the story of his own Cistercian order, 
from its beginning in the Dark Ages to the extraordinary 
flowering of vocations in the modern communities of 
Kentucky and Utah. 

Recommended by the Book Society 
Illustrated 15S. 
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